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L. FRED MAGRUDER 


In a special section in this issue, MANAGE focuses attention on the 
subject of education in management. The importance of education, I’m sure 
you will agree, cannot be taken lightly. 


Management development education is the backbone of The National 
Management Association, the reason we exist, the reason the Association 
was started in the first place. An ever-increasing number of NMA clubs 
is taking advantage of the educational programs developed by the Associa- 
tion. Thousands of management men have completed college-level courses. 
Many clubs set up their own excellent education programs on various man- 
agement subjects. Literally hundreds of managers have qualified themselves 
for better jobs and better advancement opportunities through their club- 
sponsored courses. 


However, I find that many supervisors have stopped thinking of vertical 
growth in management, ceased their personal development as managers. 
Certainly this thinking does not befit a leader of tomorrow. More and more 
companies are demanding that their supervisors be management men who 
are going places in management. 


You have accomplished a big hurdle by reaching your present status in 
management. Just ahead is still a better job—if you can grow enough to 
fill it. The grow-power opportunity is available to you through educational 
programs. 


There are more excellent education programs coming your way. Whether 
you take advantage of them is up to you. 


Let us move forward from the progress of the past to the promise of the 
future. Footprints in the sands of time are not made by standing still. 
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What's WRONG with Business Education ? 


What sort of managers and executives business and industry 
will be hiring in the future depends largely on the type of educa- 
tion they are getting now. A new formula for creating imaginative, 
flexible managers offers leads on how business and industry can 
cash in on rich sources of executive talent—and can perform a 
valuable service to business education at the same time. 

Two recent reports—issued by the Ford and Carnegie Founda- 
tions—on business education highlight the causes of businessmen’s 
growing dissatisfaction with holders of business degrees who are 
well-versed in yesterday’s pat procedures, but unprepared to meet 
tomorrow’s challenges. 

The reports found business teaching inundated with a flood of 
overspecialized courses having little or no relation to each other. 
This situation is the outgrowth of too few liberal arts courses and 
too many book-and-lecture business courses. The student receives 
a narrow, fragmentary approach to business. 

What is the solution? Less specialization, more liberal arts, and 
a revamping of business curriculum that would stress (1) mana- 
gerial decision-making and (2) linking actual job experience with 
academic work. 

Business and industry leaders can enter the picture here, and 
create new recruiting opportunities by participating in any of the 
following cooperative programs outlined in the reports: 
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(1) Work-study and internship programs. Businessmen offer 
their firms as “laboratories” to superior students for work related 
to their major area of business study. These students earn a small 
hourly wage while they learn. The program is administered jointly 
by the school and the company to arrange schedules, to determine 
what will be included in the training, and to select qualified stu- 
dents. 

Here is an example: A model work-study program is the City 
College of New York’s Cooperative Training Program. Students 
spend 20 hours a week (at $1.25 per hour) working in advertising, 
retailing, general business management, real estate, marketing and 
sales. One hour is spent in class. Each student is screened by a 
committee of businessmen in one of these fields before he is sent 
to a cooperating employer. Most students stay on as regular em- 
ployees after graduation. 


(2) Classroom problem solving. Business executives are invited 
to present an actual problem now being faced by their companies. 
They return later to hear students’ reports and recommendations. 


(3) On-the-spot investigations. This is a more sophisticated pro- 
gram that calls for students visiting the plant or office to analyze 
and solve a problem referred to the school by a company. Extensive 
reports finally are presented to the company for consideration, and 
to the professor for grading. These last two programs present good 
opportunities for management to tap bright minds for leads in 
attacking their marketing, advertising and other business prob- 
lems. 


(4) Full-time summer employment. Schools and companies co- 
operate in placing students. For the businessman, there’s a chance 
to get a head start in training a talented prospect who wants to 
return after graduation. 

Management’s opportunities for recruiting executive talent and 
superior part-time help are as close as the nearest college, uni- 
versity or business school. Since most schools are hampered by a 
lack of time and money needed to organize and administer cooper- 
ative programs, management will find them anxious to cater to 
their needs and ideas. 


(Copies of the Ford and Carnegie Foundation reports called “The Educa- 
tion of Businessmen” are available free from the Committee for Economic 
Development, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.) 
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As I survey the litter of mail 
on my desk, I’m impressed with 
the great number of brochures, 
fliers, leaflets, and general an- 
nouncements to promote man- 
agement training, one-week 
management institutes for su- 
pervisors, two-week institutes 
for executive management, 
short courses in supervisory 
management, evening classes in 
industrial management and hu- 
man relations, human relations 
in management, supervisory hu- 
man relations, contract negotia- 
tions, grievance procedures, 
workshops in supervisory lead- 
ership, ad infinitum ad nauseam. 

This hue and cry that sur- 








NMA Supervisor of Devt 


———— mm + 


rounds “management training” 
(as it is often called) is increas- 
ing. There is almost every title 
and kind of program that one 
could imagine to be under the 
sun. These programs are usually 
described by such terms, or 


rubrics, as “supervisory,” or 
“management,” or “training,” or 
“human,” or “relations,” in one 
context or another. The more 
you examine these programs, 
the more you review their con- 
tent, general design, and often 
times their objectives, you be- 
gin to wonder just what, in fact, 
is management, or training for 
management? How do we relate 
all of this material and put it 
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together into some meaningful 
framework? 

Not only that, but why all 
this excitement? Why the pro- 
fusion? And why the intense 
interest in all of this? 

Much of it, I’m sure, stems 
from a kind of “ethos” of the 
times. More and more we hear 
talk of technological change. 
Technological advancement, in- 
crease in productivity, new 


methods, new ideas, new equip- 





ment, new products, new ma- 
terials, etc. In addition, it is 
said that these new develop- 
ments are causing vast and 
unforeseeable (or dimly foresee- 
able) changes for the future of 
managerial behavior. I use the 
term “managerial” loosely, be- 
cause I’m not sure what it 
means, and I’m not sure what 
others mean by such terminol- 
ogy. 

Perhaps there is a better way 
of putting this in perspective, 
and I can think now of an article 
by Auren Uris that appeared in 
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MANAGE magazine back in 
June of 1960. It was titled some- 
thing like this—“Look Out, 
You’re a Good Supervisor, or 
Manager, Today, Maybe a Mis- 
fit Tomorrow.” The _ general 
theme of this article is that 
management is going to have a 
big headache because foremen 
who lag behind the march of 
progress (whatever that is) will 
offer significant difficulties in 
the future. The gist of the story 


is this: Today there are just a 
few problem supervisors, or 
managers. There are those whom 
we call poor, there is a middle 
group which we call satisfac- 
tory, and there is a group which 
we call exceptional. Now to- 
morrow, (it’s a plain fact), your 
average men won't fill the bill, 
and the groups that we now con- 
sider poor and satisfactory be- 
come tomorrow’s misfits, and 
the acceptable are those that 
we consider today as the ex- 
ceptional. 

This makes me think of an 
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individual who is assigned to 
watch over a barrel of apples. 
Today he can see that some of 
them are over-ripe, and perhaps 
a little “rotten.” In addition, 
there is a large number of 
apples that are just right; they 
have the right color and texture, 
and these are what we call good 
apples. Then there are those 
apples that are even a little bit 
bigger and firmer, more round- 
ed, but they are a little bit on 
the “green” side. These we con- 
sider the exceptional future 
apples. So our problem is— 
what’s with all these apples? 
Well, let’s throw out all the 
rotten apples and use up all the 
good apples, and, of course, 
nourish the slightly green ap- 
ples so that they will be quite 
acceptable in the future. Except 
that when the future arrives, 
say tomorrow, we discover that 
today’s nice ripe acceptable 
apples must be thrown out as 
rotten. Our yesterday’s slightly 
green, but very promising 
apples, are now ripe and just 
average and we can look at to- 
morrow to have to throw them 
out and, again, start looking for 
some well developed but slight- 
ly green apples for the next 
day. 

Perhaps this is an unfair 
analogy and criticism of this 
particular article by Mr. Uris. 
On the other hand, what does 
he say himself—“the steady, re- 





liable supervisor of today is fast 
becoming the problem super- 
visor of tomorrow.” He goes on 
to say: “It hasn’t happened to 
all good supervisors, of course— 
nor in all companies. But far 
too many are going downhill 
into obsolescence in a hurry.” 
So it’s happening, but it isn’t. 
He attributes this to our new 
technology for one thing, and 
says there are different concepts 
of managing, and also, since the 
deterioration has been gradual 
up to now, it’s hard to detect. 
Any deterioration is detectable, 
even though it’s gradual. What 
is the deterioration that he is 
talking about? Where are we 
now? 

Well, the question is this—if 
I’m a supervisor, or manager, 
today, which one am I? Am I 
poor, satisfactory, or exception- 
al? Suppose I’m taking all of the 
handy-dandy short courses; does 
this make me an exceptional 
supervisor, or only satisfactory? 
And how well are these going 
to fit me for tomorrow? And 
how do I know what standards 
I’m being judged against? How 
do I know when these standards 
will change? What are the 
standards? In fact, I don’t have 
any good way of really knowing 
any of this. But let’s go on. We 
say now, and in the future, the 
company will be up to its ears 
in change. There will be more, 
and to an increasing degree, 
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highly technical processes. 
There will be differences in line, 
staff, relationships. New em- 
ployees. And greater dollar 
value of equipment. So what is 
suggested that the company do? 

Well, usually we call it “per- 
sonnel” appraisal, or sizing up 
your managers, or supervisory 
managers, individually and as a 
group. And what does this boil 
down to? Usually it is a “mod- 
ern” rational manner of going 
about categorizing human be- 
ings into tabular form so that 
we can handle them in the same 
way we do our equipment, ma- 
terial, and what have you, and 
then we can proceed to handle 
the problem as we would the 
relative maintenance and obso- 
lescence schedules for machin- 
ery and facilities. This doesn’t 
imply that our corporations are 
ghoulish—they’re just doing 
whatever they can to manage 
large, somewhat bureaucratized 
organizations. 

Where does this leave us? On 
the one hand the supervisor, or 
manager, is subject to what 
appears to him to be a whimsi- 
cal, impersonal, and very “ra- 
tionalistic” system of human 
equipment appraisal. On the 
other hand, he looks at a verit- 
able mountain of material on 
supervisory, management, and 
technical training, and specific 
human relations skills—how to 
get along with others, how to 
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be a better manager or super- 
visor, or supervisory human 
relator, or whatever you want 
to call it. In addition, he’s prob- 
ably receiving training from his 
company itself. After all, cor- 
porations do recognize the 
responsibility to maintain effi- 
ciency, and obtain the best 
utilization out of their human 
resources, just as they would 
any piece of equipment or ma- 
chine, or dollars they invest! 
But in reality, outside of a few 
exceptions, most company train- 
ing turns out to be a variety 
of the “pitch and policy” kind 
of program. Many are promot- 
ing management training for 
their supervisors, managers, and 
middle managers, but we can’t 
be sure of the quality of train- 
ing, how thorough it is, (who’s 
doing the training), and what 
quality standards have been 
established, etc. 

I doubt that even the most 
thorough managerial training 
programs in companies achieve 
even a 15 per cent level of effec- 
tiveness. There are, of course, 
many top flight managers, 
products of the graduate schools 
of business, who have a pretty 
good grounding in the basics of 
modern management, and are 
well versed not only in the 
framework of management the- 
ory and practice, but in the 
practical everyday application 
to both general and specific 








problems. These people are also 
well aware of the importance of 
power and influence, and how 
it relates to organizational ef- 
fectiveness. But what about the 
tremendous number of super- 
visors and middle managers 
who haven’t been exposed to 
this long, involved expedition 
into the basics with a sprinkling 
of the liberal arts to sort of 
round out the future for them? 

Managers can’t wait for the 
millennium when training and 
education adequately fit the 
needs of today’s manager who 
is making every honest attempt 
to adapt and adjust to a chang- 
ing world. He is not in a position 
to devote his full time to real 
deep “gut” study of the work of 
management. He is not going to 
get what he needs out of this 
broadside shot-gun approach 
that we see all around us. 
Workshops, night courses, and 
what have you, are sporadic, 
intermittent, seemingly unre- 
lated, and the company or cor- 
poration itself is more con- 
cerned with molding its human 
resources into the same pattern 
of predictability and measura- 
bility that it has achieved with 
its problems about money, ma- 
chines, equipment, facilities, 
taxes, and what have you. 

So the supervisor, or manager, 
on the line today, who is trying 
to prepare for tomorrow, is sit- 
ting in the midst of an ironic 


dilemma. The training he can 
cbtain outside of the workplace 
may offer him information and 
knowledge about a whole host 
of subjects, and a variety of 
skills which have no direct 
meaningful relationship to 
what’s expected of him on the 
job now, and on the job tomor- 
row, or in the future. The educa- 
tion or learning experience he 
is exposed to under these con- 
ditions lack the meaningful 
inter-relationships and integrat- 
edness that he needs to mold a 
coherent picture of himself, 
what he’s doing, where he’s 
going, and how they all fit to- 
gether to “make the job.” On 
the other hand, he is being en- 
couraged by those who guaran- 
tee his livelihood to become 
molded into a predictable, meas- 
urable pattern, which in essence 
is building for him a behavioral 
rigidity that will one day make 
him obsolete. 

Managers can’t wait for to- 
morrow’s dawn to find out what 
they have to do, how they must 
adapt. The fact of the matter is, 
judging by the articles we read, 
the supervisor either adapts or 
dies. It seems that all he can 
look forward to is doing the best 
he can today, and someday 
facing the fact that he is obso- 
lete, and before he’s due to be 
put out to pasture—while he 
still has many productive years 
ahead of him, will find himself 
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out on the street and wondering 
“wha hoppen.” 

Perhaps we're raising more 
questions than we are answer- 
ing, but if we can do that much 
then we can shake some action 
out of this field of management. 
The manager, supervisor, or 
supervisory manager, whatever 
we want to call him, can’t wait 
for manana to get the training 
and education needed to success- 
fully do his job today and to- 
morrow. In his middle and later 
years he wants sufficient allow- 
ance to look forward to a rea- 
sonably productive and satisfac- 
tory life in our industrial sys- 
tem. 

He needs to know what man- 
agement is. What is a manager, 
in fact. What is the total picture. 
How do you relate all of this in- 
formation, knowledge, skill, and 
training, into a meaningful pat- 


tern? How do you put it all 
together in a way that he can 
use; now, on the job, and how 
will it help to perceive the 
changes that are expected of 
him in the future? 

I think that this is available, 
that this exists today. There are 
within our corporate systems, 
and within the confines of our 
graduate schools of business, all 
of the artifacts and materials we 
need to paint a complete, holis- 
tic, thoroughly rational, and 
comprehensible picture of the 
manager’s job, his role in the 
enterprise, and his relationship 
to social reality of today and 
tomorrow. But in our youthful 
exuberance, or based upon our 
unfounded faith in training of 
any kind, we have been unwill- 
ing to take this long, hard look 
at what’s required, what we 
have available, and how we can 
put it together. 





The Mid-Sixties 


By the mid-sixties, (Americans) will understand that space is 
the great strategic arena in which the future of mankind will be 
resolved. This is the opinion of General James M. Gavin, U. S. 
ambassador to France and formerly president of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., international research and engineering consultants. “We will 
come to realize that while the landing of a man on the moon was 
a brilliant scientific-physical achievement, its greater significance 
was in the fact that it was clear evidence that the economic, 
scientific and engineering standards of the nation that accom- 
plished it were far in advance of the backward “nuclear-age” na- 
tions with which it was in competition. 
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WHAT 
EDUCATION 
SHOULD 

BUSINESS 





SUPPORT? 





The congressman, who fa- 
vored free enterprise, was 
berating business executives for 
their failure to flood the House 
of Representatives with mail 
and propaganda equal in size 
and weight to that from labor 
unions and sundry other critics 
of the modern corporation. 

I could not accept the view 
that personalities in manage- 
ment, who are trustees for 
share owners, should throw 
their weight around. Executives, 
in the nature of things, are a 
numerically small group—at 
best a minority, but potentially 
an elite group. 

As the brain or intelligence 
center of the economic system, 
management should rely for 
support on the merit of its basic 
ideas and philosophy—not on its 
comparatively slight brute 
force. The philosophy of man- 
agement is a sophisticated ap- 





by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


proach to the adventure of 
living, and stands in sharp con- 
trast to the techniques of prim- 
itive tribes who implement their 
will with clubs. 

Accordingly, it would be a 
corruption of the management 
function to regard itself as the 
opposite number of misguided 
pressure groups. Its mission is 
not through brute force to offset 
a wrong push in one direction 
with an equally potent and ill- 
considered pull in the opposite 
direction. Management’s oppor- 
tunity is to promote civilization 
through inculcating in men’s 
minds and hearts principles of 
creativity and _ self-discipline 
which enlarge their potentials 
for better living. Thus, expres- 
sions from management should 
at all times be responsible, and 
should be guided by a respect 
for the public interest. 

Whether or not adversaries 
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distorted Charles E. Wilson’s re- 
marks about the identity of the 
interests of the nation and those 
of General Motors, it is essen- 
tial for industrial generalissi- 
mos to understand the impact 
of their private or company de- 
cisions on the public interest. 

High in public interest are the 
problems of education and of 
corporate giving for that pur- 
pose. Corporate and individual 
responsibility cannot glibly be 
discharged through indiscrimi- 
nate giving, to colleges and uni- 
versities, of funds belonging to 
the stockholders. This delicate 
subject should be carefully de- 
lineated. A businessman must 
distinguish between standards 
for personal philanthropy, on 
the one hand, and of contribu- 
tion of corporate funds, on the 
other. Unless the donation can 
be justified in terms of the 
enlightened self-interest of those 
who own the company, then it 
is better to leave the giving to 
the individual recipients of cor- 
porate dividends or interest 
rather than to tap the corporate 
till. 

Obviously, if any corporation 
officer or director is so emotion- 
ally confused that he feels dis- 
posed to finance movements and 
ideologies which will destroy 
a free economy, he should use 
his personal funds—not those of 
his stockholders. If one of the 
objects of corporate giving is to 
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gain good will or create a more 
friendly environment for busi- 
ness, it is clearly improper to 
endow ideologies designed to 
destroy voluntary institutions. 


The modern business or finan- 
cial corporation, bank or trust 
company, investment dealer or 
insurance enterpriser is part 
of a voluntary system. By the 
same token, these instrumental- 
ities are in mortal conflict with 
the theory that government can 
do everything better and more 
efficiently than can the citizen. 
Voluntary enterprise is the anti- 
thesis of compulsion and force. 
Contemporary advertising and 
selling are social symbols of the 
individual’s right to choose, and 
are based on the gentle art of 
persuasion—the opposite of 
state-imposed compulsion. 

Accordingly, it is worse than 
muddleheaded to use _ stock- 
holders’ funds to finance propa- 
ganda designed to destroy the 
foundations of a free economic 
society. Certainly, the blueprint 
of a dictated society, seductively 
and falsely labeled as a Welfare 
State, is inharmonious with the 
competitive market economy of 


Mr. Rukeyser is a business consultant, 
lecturer, and writer of the nationally 
syndicated column, “Everybody's 
Money.” 
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which the modern corporation is 
an example. If a corporate ex- 
ecutive is to play his optimum 
role as a leader of public opin- 
ion, he should understand the 
external environmental factors 
which create his opportunity. 
He is unfit to serve if he wears 
blinders which exclude from his 
consciousness the broad social, 
political, economic, and cultural 
forces which create the climate 
in which he operates. 


To be blunt, the explanation 
for meager sales of motor cars 
in the United States in 1931, 
1932, and 1933 was no reflection 
of any internal loss of manage- 
ment skill in the design or pro- 
duction of motor cars. The 
trouble was external and lay 
in subtle causes which unbal- 
anced the national economy. 

By participation not only as a 
provider of funds but as an 
active fellow student in scien- 
tific and mature efforts to for- 
mulate the ideas and techniques 
which make for fulfillment of 
the desires of free men and 
women, the executive furthers 
general well-being and serves 
his own higher self-interest as 
well. If a businessman takes 
everything out of the system 
and puts back nothing, he is as 
antisocial as the backward 
farmer who mines the soil. 

The educated businessman 
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learns, in the phrase of Wilhelm 
Ropke, tnat prudent money 
management and a free open 
market system provide “A Hu- 
mane Economy.” It is high time 
that mature business leaders 
learn to reject the spurious at- 
tempts by academic racketeers 
to associate inflation with 
human betterment and “wel- 
fare-state” regimentation with 
personal freedom. 

Practitioners o: the enterprise 
system should take pride in 
their respect for merit, for 
craftsmanship, and for creative 
and original thinking. They 
should join hands with the 
trend-bucking scholars who hold 
high the banner of individual 
free choice and personal re- 
sponsibility. Certainly, they 
should not use _ stockholders’ 
funds to subsidize those who 
adulterate the recipes of prog- 
ress by glorifying concepts of 
slavery and compulsion. 

Selective corporate giving to 
educational institutions can be 
of immense value, but those who 
handle “other people’s money” — 
to borrow Mr. Justice Brandeis’ 
historic phrase—should relate 
the gift to the enlightened self- 
interest of the corporate donor. 
Certainly, a corporation that 
depends on the services of en- 
gineers, chemists, or physicists, 
for example, can justify liberal 
endowment of their human sup- 
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ply depots—the engineering 
schools and the _ universities 
training scientists. 

Similarly, the principle can 
properly be extended to liberal 
arts colleges, where the quid 
pro quo is less direct. In an ex- 
panding society, business needs 
to recruit executives from able 
personalities who have been 
trained as to the humanities and 
an affirmative philosophy of life. 
But such giving should be on 
an annual, or an income, basis 
rather than in the form of an 
unrestricted capital endowment. 
The promise of a recurrent gift 
gives the donor with high social 
conscience an opportunity to be 
selective. This procedure re- 
serves the privilege of cutting 
off gifts to those educational 
institutions which fail to 
achieve scientific objectives and 
scholarly approaches to the dy- 
namic problems of contempor- 
ary civilization. 


This standard should not be 
corrupted to discourage honest 
dissent. The essence of a free 
society and the foundation for 
the American economic system 
is individual free choice—free 
choice as to goods and services, 
as to vocations, and as to ideas, 
spiritual beliefs, and attitudes. 
The very structure of competi- 
tion is based on respect for in- 
dividual differences. It would 
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thus be a perverse and antisocial 
abuse of corporate trust for a 
chief executive to be guided in 
company giving solely by his 
own prejudices and dogmas. 
But at the same time it would 
not be justifiable in terms of 
the enlightened self-interest of 
the corporate giver to endow 
propagandists—Marxian or 
what not—whose intent is to 
destroy the voluntary system on 
which business survival de- 
pends. 

Any financial or other help 
management can give toward 
dissemination of scientific and 
objective understanding of a 
free society is a good invest- 
ment. Such expenditures of cor- 
porate income are a prudent 
transfer of funds to capital ac- 
count for “franchise protection.” 
Promotion of popular under- 
standing is a cost-reducing out- 
lay, just as much so as automatic 
machinery. Popular understand- 
ing of the social and economic 
forces at work prevents the 
economic waste growing out of 
friction, fallacious legislation, 
or emotional prejudice. 

No one questions the right of 
management to expend corpor- 
ate funds for burglary insurance 
or for various protective devices. 
But the threat to private prop- 
erty from direct stealing is 
picayune compared to ¢onfisca- 
tory processes which result from 











biased thinking and ideas rooted 
in ignorance. It is nonsensically 
shortsighted to expect any 
bright long-term future in 
growth stocks if the private 
property system is to go by the 
board. 

Such astigmatism to the eco- 
nomic consequences of dissident 
social and political ideas is a 
deterrent to advancement in 
spiritual and material well- 
being. When a distinguished and 
suave Harvard graduate was 
debating with me in Town Hall 
in New York whether there 
should be a ceiling of $25,000 on 
personal income, I admonished 
the dowagers in the audience, 
who were living on dividends 
and interest, not to get any 
false sense of security from the 
utter politeness and courtesy of 
my differing colleague. “Though 
my opponent will liquidate you 
in a most courteous and courtly 
manner,” I explained, “you will 
be liquidated, nevertheless.” 


In my own salad days, nearly 
four decades ago, I asked the 
brilliant legal counsel and im- 
portant stockholder of the Burns 
Brothers’ Coal Company how 
he reconciled his being a mil- 
lionaire with his adherence to 
the Socialist Party. The late 
Morris Hillquit, outstanding So- 
cialist leader and unsuccessful 
candidate for Mayor in New 
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York City, showed mental resil- 
iency in his reply. 

“Individual investments and 
choice of securities, in my opin- 
ion,” Mr. Hillquit explained, 
“present exactly the same ques- 
tion to Socialists and Radicals 
as they do to individualists and 
reactionaries. The Socialist is 
opposed to the economic system 
which permits of unearned rev- 
enues in the shape of rent, inter- 
est, and profits. He seeks to 
substitute that system by one 
based on the principle of co- 
operative labor and equitable 
distribution of the product. He 
expects that system to be 
brought about by a series of 
economic and legal reforms on 
a national, even an international 
scale and not through individual 
practices. The economic system 
operates equally on all persons, 
regardless of the political or 
social views held by them. A 
Socialist or Radical cannot by 
his own individual act with- 
draw himself from the opera- 
tion of the system while it lasts. 
He can find place only in the 
established economic categories 
as employer, worker, profes- 
sional, and so forth. If he earns 
or otherwise acquires money, 
he can put it only to such uses 
as the system affords to him. He 
would accomplish no good by 
throwing it away or keeping it 
in a strong box. If he has any 
money to invest, he must look 
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for safe and profitable invest- 
ment in the ordinary way. 

“Purely as a matter of senti- 
ment, a Socialist or Radical, 
would, in my opinion, ordinarily 
discriminate against securities 
of particularly odious concerns 
such, for instance, as are largely 
based on the exploitation of 
labor, pursuit of notorious anti- 
union policy, and so forth.” 

So be it. 

Perhaps the late Mr. Hillquit 
unwittingly gave a practical 
yardstick for corporate giving. 
Certainly Mr. Hillquit’s crite- 
rion of discriminating against 
the particularly “odious” would 
obviously estop muddled corpor- 
ate management from subsidiz- 
ing socialist or communist acad- 
emies which would be set up to 
destroy such philanthropic sup- 
porters. So doing would be as 
misguided as if the American 
Medical Association should de- 
cide to endow a School for 
Charlatans. 

There was sophistry, of 
course, in Mr. Hillquit’s attempt 
to defend his theoretical and 
practical schizophrenia. Ob- 
viously, securities must be se- 
lected by yardsticks other than 
those he highlighted. First of 
all, the long term investor wants 
to know whether a given cor- 
poration has the capacity to 
survive in competition, whether 
it can operate profitably, and 
whether its shares are priced 
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competitively on a_ price-to- 
earnings ratio. These bear more 
on investment values than does 
the degree of management affec- 
tion for labor unions. 

The effort to deal with social 
ideas in isolation from economic 
principles leads to absurdity. 
This was demonstrated when 
the global leader of the revolt 
against the razor, Fidel Castro, 
repelled tourists from Havana 
by his lawless procedures. After 
the event, the revolutionary 
leader naively called in consult- 
ants to counsel with him as to 
why Cuba’s hitherto profitable 
tourist trade had dried up. 
Castro’s innocence resembled 
the situation of the man who 
murdered his mother and father 
and then went into court to 
plead for clemency on the 
ground that he was an orphan. 


Thus, it seems to me a misuse 
of stockholders’ funds to give 
corporate gifts which can’t be 
sanctioned directly or indirectly 
in terms of enlightened self- 
interest. Contributions to bona 
fide educational institutions 
which maintain scholarly and 
objective standards are a wise 
investment. They help to pre- 
serve the spiritual and intellec- 
tual foundations for a free so- 
ciety, the only kind of society 
in which custodians of volun- 
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tary companies in finance and 
business can hope to survive. 

Scholars should, of course, 
have wide freedom in exploring 
ideas, information, and points of 
view. Control of funds should 
not include narrow-minded re- 
strictions on academic freedom. 
But academic freedom is not 
threatened by a refusal to sup- 
port those with closed minds 
who oppose the philosophy of 
free inquiry and free expression. 
To be specific, card-carrying 
members of the communist con- 
spiracy should not be eligible 
for support, for they have an 
allegiance other than to their 
own conscience. 

Businessmen can with confi- 
dence support pursuit of the 
ideals of liberty, particularly 
since their own function of 
supervision is linked with the 
conditions of a free society. 
Freedom includes the right of 


dissent, and even the right to 
be wrong. But freedom recog- 
nizes the human personality as 
something created in the image 
of God, each person with his 
own inalienable rights. Business 
is potentially progressive and 
liberal because it is itself an 
expression of the libertarian 
point of view. 

In the competition against 
ancient ideas of slavery and 
regimentation “in modern 
dress,” it is a duty of manage- 
ment to lead and energize those 
committed to enlarging the hori- 
zons of the individual. Such 
freedom is right up the alley of 
properly conceived business en- 
terprises. And in the process of 
helping, the businessman him- 
seli will be educated to a better 
understanding of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces 
which make possible such suc- 
cess as he may enjoy. 








(Reprinted with permission of The Freeman, published by The Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, Inc.) 





Plumbing Industry Pours It On 


Plumbing fixtures, water heaters and boilers take a lot of iron 
and steel. Over 272,000 tons of carbon steel were used by makers 
of domestic storage water heaters in 1957, and more than 110,000 
tons by makers of steel heating boilers, according to the Building 
Materials Division of the Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration in Washington. Meanwhile, the plumbing fixture industry 
received over 87,000 tons of carbon steel, over 3000 tons of stainless 
steel and 236,872 tons of pig iron and scrap, according to govern- 
ment data. 
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Sputnik awakened us from our little-red-school house 

thinking. Now it’s up to schools and industry to join in 

a common cause: To deliver better payloads of students 
in far greater numbers than ever before. 





From the day the first Sput- 
nik hit the heavens and the 
headlines perceptive Americans 
knew that the time had come to 
take education out of its free- 
fall, bring it back to the earth of 
reality, and blast it off again in 
the proper direction. For until 
we were startled into recogni- 
tion of the Soviets’ giant power- 
house of educational and 
industrial progress, the only 
thoughts most of us gave to 
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by Dr. S. W. Brossman 


education were bond elections 
and tax rates. ; 
Others, however, have known 
for some time that the trouble 
with education is that it is in a 
fixed orbit, with its apogee 
pretty far from the needs of 
today’s industrialized society. 
Too many school districts are 
still as isolated from the real- 
ities of commerce as they were 
100 years ago. And this is an 
intolerable state of school af- 
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fairs. For if we’re in competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union in 
the long hard pull, education is 
going to have to install a cou- 
pling system which will permit 
it to cooperate more closely with 
industry. 

The greatest single criticism 
that one can hurl at education 
today is its static insistence in 
an age of exploding kinetics. 
For, after all, industry and 
education are part of the same 
society, and isolation of one 
from the other will eventually 
erode both our technical prog- 
ress and our national defense. 
One way or another, education 
must be brought back to the 
terrestrial realities of this mod- 
ern world: a world in which 
rocketry is the present and 
astronautics the future. The 
question isn’t how so many high 
schools and colleges have be- 
come artificial satellites, but 
how they can be redirected into 
useful trajectories before their 
usefulness in today’s space age 
becomes completely burned out. 

Of course, there has already 
been a good deal of cooperation 
between education and indus- 
try, and the contact has con- 
taminated no one. In most cases, 
however, educators and indus- 
trialists have kept each other at 
arm’s length, preferring to meet 
at summits rather than frater- 
nize more freely down on the 
lower plateaus where the actual 
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colleges and factories really 
exist. Business-industry advis- 
ory committees are fine for high 
schools and colleges—make no 
mistake about it—but they serve 
only as transitions, and transi- 
tions are questionable if they’re 
not used to go somewhere. Right 
now about all we’ve got between 
the school and the plant is a 
narrow dirt road, full of bumps 
and holes. Not only must we 
pave the existing roadway be- 
tween education and industry, 
but we must create freeways 
that go inside the doorways, not 
just to the buildings. 

For until we have a freer ex- 
change between commerce and 
college, we’re just kidding our- 
selves about the closeness be- 
tween the classroom and the 
shop. What we must do is get 
teachers and students away 
from the intramural confine- 
ments of the actual school build- 
ing and into the industries 
which are the prospective em- 
ployers. And as for industrial 
representatives going to school 
to lecture, it’s very possible that 
the students would be much 
better off going to the industrial 
plant. But until this millennium 
arrives, the more school-people 
we get inside industry and the 
more industry-people we get in- 
side schools, the better off we’ll 
all be. 

The function of industry- 
education committees should be 
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to alert the public to the neces- 
sity of a closer working relation- 
ship between companies and 
colleges. The fact of the matter 
is that most schools have no di- 
rect connection with industry 
whatsoever. 

Rather than lull the public into 
thinking that everything is 
hunky-dory, these industry- 
education committees should 
come up with some bold, imag- 
inative proposals and then 
sound the alarm to get the ideas 
translated into action. And 
school boards or trustees might 
think about tying school curric- 
ula more closely to indus- 
trial training programs, for 
schools with industry-supported 
curricula would have a power- 
ful argument for more tax 
dollars. Taxpayers’ dollars come 
from business and industries, 
and if better school facilities 
created more income dollars, it 
would make economic sense to 
build up our schools. In this day 
and age, altruistic reasons are 
not enough—they musi be 
backed up with sound dollar 
sense. 

One way to break through 
the educational barrier is to pro- 
vide on-the-job training in the 
industrial plant for the college 
student. Nor is this system en- 
tirely unusual, for it has been 
used to train education majors 
on-the-job in high schools, com- 
merce majors in banks, mer- 
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chandise majors in retail stores, 
and nursing majcrs in hospitals. 
Well, why not engineering and 
other majors in industries? In 
this way students would earn 
wages and college credits at the 
same time. On-the-job-training 
would provide proper environ- 
ment and practical facilities for 
students, and it would provide 
prospective employees for in- 
dustry—not to speak of a vastly 
improved education methodol- 
ogy. 

And since education and in- 
dustry are almost as completely 
separate as national sovereign- 
ties, why not use the exchange 
system between industrial per- 
sonnel and college instructors? 
The Fulbright Act has proven 
many times over the value of 
American instructors exchang- 
ing teaching positions with for- 
eign instructors. Imagine the 
benefits that would accrue if an 
industrial electronics engineer 
swapped places with a college 
electronics instructor for a se- 
mester or two—even on a half- 
time basis. The industry would 
strengthen its recruiting pro- 
gram, keep in touch with nearby 
academic life, and contribute to 
educational growth, all in one 
fell swoop. And the motivation, 
stimulation, and practical ap- 
plication that the instructor 
would then take back to the 
classroom are self-evident. 

One day in the dim and dis- 
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tant future industry will come 
forward with a proposal to set 
aside part of its plant facilities 
for the training of local college 
students. Entire engineering 
curricula will be taught in or 
adjacent to the industrial en- 
gineering building—everything 
from math and drafting to 
thermodynamics and electron- 





acceleration to education since 
the Russian Sputnik startled us 
out of our _little-red-school- 
house lethargy. But what we 
need now are some _ booster 
stages to prevent deceleration 
from setting in. And the only 
way to do this is to develop 
sufficient industrial thrust be- 
hind education so that schools 





will be able to deliver better and 
better payloads of students in 
greater and greater quantities. 


ics. 
A fusion of schools and indus- 
try would provide the greatest 





Executives on the Move 


The mobility of top executives has increased to a point where 
from 6,000 to 8,000 of the nation’s upper management echelon 
change jobs each year according to a recent survey. This repre- 
sents a turnover of more than 1 per cent (a figure exclusive of 
engineers and other technical personnel, whom, if included, would 
raise this percentage drastically). 

Recruiting and training of top managers has long been a major 
management challenge. The difficulty of the situation in today’s 
personnel market was intensified by the 15-year training gap from 
1930 to 1945 caused by both the depression of the 30’s and World 
War II. Other factors which appear to have aggravated the prob- 
lem of the transient executive are: 


@ More complex business problems 

@ Growth of business 

@ Decreased feeling of company loyalty by many executives 
@ Increased activity by professional recruiters. 


The wise company recognizes the fact that the yearning for 
recognition and compensation does not diminish with executive 
advancement, but continues to be present on all levels of endeavor. 
MANAGE 
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A miracle of the mind and of 


the spirit is needed to 


meet the 


GEUALIDEIN GIS 


vO 


WOMORROW 


by B. F. 


Mankind has been on the 
face of this earth for ages and 
ages. During this period great 
civilizations have been created 
and have fallen away. However, 
through it all, the human race 
has advanced. Some facets of 
our existence have advanced 
faster than others, but over-all 
the way of life for mankind has 
improved, at least from a ma- 
terialistic standpoint. Now man- 
kind stands upon the threshold 
of one of the greatest steps in 
history. Little man on his mud 
ball, off at the edge of the Milky 
Way, is now probing his finger 
out through the rind of atmos- 
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Coggan 


phere into space. We stand on 
the threshold of space coloniza- 
tion. Yet at the same time, here 
on this world, we look at the 
East and see Japan; we see 
China stirring after its long 
feudal sleep; we see Africa, the 
dull, dead, dark continent afire 
with nationalism and all sorts 
of things from one end to the 
other, from Spanish Morocco 
and Algeria down to Capetown. 

The world has moved in a 
curious rhythm, man’s civiliza- 
tion moving ever east to west. 
Today we hold the destiny of 
the future, perhaps, in our 
hands. We’ve now come down 














to understand so much the na- 
ture of our world that we can 
blow it in to bits like a flaming 
nova against the blue curtain of 
infinity. Yet in the face of such 
scientific achievements we've 
got to face the fact that this 
little world which we’ve not yet 
been able to master, to which 
we've not yet been able to give 
peace—sensible and lasting 
peace—is now aflame in 20 
places with tiny, sputtering 
fuses that might at any moment 
lead to a larger conflagration. 

Yet now we're faced by space. 
What will all this do to human 
values, this new concept of a 
penetrable space? We've 
reached the stage where we 
hold the dominance; we’re the 
end of evolution, so to speak, for 
the moment. Ours is the power. 
But what shall we do with it 
to make life better for our- 
selves and our fellowmen on 
this tiny pellet in the suburbs 
of an indefinitely small solar 
system at the edge of the Milky 
Way? We must honestly ask 
ourselves the question, “Are we 
ready—are we prepared to take 
on the tremendous responsibili- 
ties that lie ahead?” How can 
we hope to cope with the prob- 
lems facing us throughout the 
universe when we have not yet 
even been able to cope with our 
relatively small problems here 
on earth? 
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The greatest hope we have to 
solve these major problems is 
to some way upgrade our minds, 
to raise our intellect, to broaden 
our reasoning and our grasp of 
human affairs. No longer can 
mankind depend on the level of 
intellect which you and I repre- 
sent. We must admit that we 
in this generation are not ready. 
We are not well enough 
equipped for the problems that 
lie ahead. We do have one tre- 
mendous_ responsibility, how- 
ever, and that is to prepare our 
children and our grandchildren, 
and succeeding generations, for 
the problems which they will 
face. The educational systems of 
the world will be the tool by 
which this generation can equip 
the next generation for these 
tasks. If the product of our edu- 
cational system—as it has ex- 
isted over the past generation— 
is mankind as we exist today, 
then that educational system is 
not adequate to equip mankind 
for the problems of the next 
several generations as we move 
into colonizing the universe. 
This is not a criticism of our 
present educational structure 


Mr. Coggan is president of South- 


western Capital Corporation and ex- 
ecutive consultant to the Bendix 
Corporation and General Dynamics 
Corporation. He presented this talk 
before the Toledo Management Asso- 
ciation. 
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throughout the world. It is 
merely an emphasis on the fact 
that educational systems, as 
well as all other facets of our 
human race existence, must be 
upgraded at an_ increasingly 
rapid rate if those educational 
systems are to keep pace with 
the requirements of mankind. 
Against this backdrop then, 
we look at our educational sys- 
‘tem of today. We should look 
constructively; we should look 
critically; we should look hon- 
estly, to see what we can do 


product is what we need, not 
just in science and in math, im- 
portant as they are, but equally 
so in the humanities, because 
the great problems that lie 
ahead are in learning how to 
live together; how to bridge the 
gaps between race, creed, and 
color; how to bring men to- 
gether so that they will work 
shoulder to shoulder for the 
betterment of mankind. Unless 
these things are done, all of the 
advances in science and tech- 
nology will be for naught. Un- 


How can we cope with the complex problems facing us? 

This business executive suggests we “upgrade our minds, 

raise our intellect, broaden our reasoning and our grasp 
of human affairs . . .” 


within our power to better the 
output of our educational sys- 
tem. And this must not be a 
one-shot effort, but it must be 
a continuing effort carried on 
year after year, generation 
after generation, if we are to 
develop the level of man’s in- 
telligence to cope with the 
problems he faces in the future. 

As you are aware, we are 
looking carefully at our educa- 
tional system here in the United 
States, even in San Diego where 
I live, to see if there are not 
ways that we can realize a 
greater positive output of our 
educational system. A_ better 
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less man learns how to govern 
himself and how to live with 
his neighbor, he may well end 
up by destroying the human 
race rather than advancing it. 
There are thousands of people 
in just this one country of ours 
who have dedicated their lives 
to the teaching profession, turn- 
ing their talents to the job of 
trying to build the mental ca- 
pacities of our young people. We 
must find a way to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the talents 
of these educators. We must 
find some way to get maximum 
utilization of the tremendous 
facilities which are required by 
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these educators in the teaching 
of the younger generation. 
Some way must be found to 
raise these educators to the 
prominent place in the eyes of 
mankind which they deserve. 
Some way we must make people 
realize that with the help of 
God these educators are our 
greatest hope to prepare our 
children, and their children, to 
carry out the destiny of man- 
kind. 

In this regard, it is my belief 
that there are several basic 
things that can and should be 
done to insure improvement in 
the school systems of the United 
States: 

1. Continue and accelerate the 
program of providing adequate, 
sound, functional school facili- 
ties at as low a cost as possible, 
to keep pace with our growing 
population. 

2. Find ways and means of 
utilizing our school district edu- 
cational facilities throughout 
the year, rather than on a part- 
time basis. 

3. Maintain firm discipline in 
all elements of the school sys- 
tem. 

4. Continually monitor and 
evaluate the curriculum and 
educational materials used in 
the school system to insure that 
they are updated and effective- 
ly utilized. Adjust the daily 
schedules to provide priority 
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and primary emphasis on the 
basic required courses and the 
development of sound moral, 
ethical, and spiritual values. 

5. Continually improve the in- 
centives and regulations to in- 
sure that all students apply their 
basic subjects before participat- 
ing in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

6. Find better ways and means 
of identifying students who are 
capable of rapid progression to 
advanced educational levels, 
and provide those students with 
curricula and schedules to en- 
able them to advance academ- 
ically as rapidly as they are 
able. 

7. Continue to search for bet- 
ter basic policies concerning the 
extent and type of education to 
be provided physically and men- 
tally handicapped children. 

8. Continually monitor and 
evaluate the administrative 
management of the school sys- 
tem, to insure that it is the best 
that can be achieved, and that 
it operates in an efficient, effec- 
tive and fair manner. 

9. Find ways and means of 
extending the regular school 
year so that our students will 
be afforded more basic educa- 
tion during their high school 
career years. Find ways and 
means of increasing our teach- 
ers’ salaries, commensurate with 
the extended school year. 
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10. Strengthen and expand our 
summer school programs to 
offer a maximum of make-up 
and enrichment courses in basic 
required subjects, so that all 
students will be given an op- 
portunity to complete satisfac- 
torily their basic high school 
courses in four years or less. 
As capacity of school facilities 
permit, offer elective courses 
during the summer school ses- 
sion. 

11. Find ways and means to 
achieve and maintain hourly and 
salary rates that will keep our 
school system competitive in in- 
come brackets and maintain 
good group insurance, retire- 
ment and vacation programs for 
all paid personnel in our school 
systems. 

12. Strive to find ways and 
means of achieving a combina- 
tion of school year schedules, 
summer sessions, etc., that will 
provide year-round employment 
for our teachers, and thereby 
utilize their educational talents 
to a maximum degree. 

13. Find ways and means of 
raising the prestige of the mem- 
bers of our educational system 
to the prominent place they 
deserve in the eyes of our com- 
munities. 

We must make people realize 


that the mind of man is the 
really important thing that must 
be developed if mankind is to 
progress and not retrogress. 
Humanity is at the crossroads 
in history. Character, not color, 
is the real issue throughout the 
world today. The real differ- 
ences that face us are not be- 
tween black and white, but 
between good and bad. The de- 
ciding struggle is not between 
race and race, class and class, 
or nation and nation. The de- 
ciding struggle is between what 
we know is right and man’s 
arrogant, rebellious will. 

The most fateful decision of 
our day is whether or not we 
will change. The world needs a 
miracle. Miracles of science 
have been the wonder of the 
age, but they have not brought 
peace and happiness to our 
nations nor to mankind. A 
miracle of the mind and of the 
spirit is what we really need. 
We must establish new, higher 
intellectual goals for mankind 
and gear our educational sys- 
tem to achieve these goals 
through molding and broaden- 
ing the minds of men. I believe 
if we search far enough we can 
find an ideology which can unite 
everyone above class, creed, and 
race. 





A man who cannot command his temper should not think of being 


a man of business. 
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A leading automobile execu- 
tive recently urged a reduction 
and de-emphasis of the teaching 
of specialized skills in the na- 
tion’s schools. 

Addressing the annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Sc 
Boards Association, 
eral Manager Byron 
suggested that jindu 
















take over “ of the job of 
specialized ” from the 
schools. 

Nichols, r 


Tyee ORPO 
tion vice presidénty*sas@ sueh 
move would aa 
do the job they and they alone 
are equipped to do: the job 
of sparking the curiosity of 
their students—giving them the 
ability to make wise decisions— 
and opening up young minds 
for a lifetime of learning.” 
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Auto executive proposes business-education committees 
“‘to promote an exchange ‘of ideas, provide business 
counseling for students and teachers, and supply in- 
formation on job opportunities.” 








EXCELLENCE 


In a great many cases, Nichols 
said, vocational courses could be 
eliminated entirely from the 
schesk curriculum. 

“By providing highly special- 
izéd—training in the trades, 

wen SC § ape offering what fre- 
= quently ca be better obtained 
~ during a_ young person’s early 
“period of el employment,” 
heated, 

—“With=the*right kind of co- 


| get Op@eion aad planning between 


=== business arid education, isn’t it 
$33 posgiple |that industrial training 
~ progfarhs mi expanded to 
‘take over more of the job of 
providing practical and special- 
ized training which is now a 
part of the secondary school cur- 
riculum? Industry is_ well- 
equipped to do this job. It has 
qualified instructors—and the 
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methods, facilities and funds for 
keeping up with this country’s 
fast-moving technology.” 

Nichols told the school board 
members that “in this fast- 
changing world, specialized 
skills are frequently of only 
short-term importance. Those 
who advocate training a student 
only for his first job may be 
doing their best to bury him in 
that first job. 

“More and more, personnel 
officers are looking for employ- 
ees who are able and anxious 
to acquire new skills, to adjust 
to new situations, and to assume 
new responsibilities,” he as- 
serted. 

He said the schools must pro- 
vide the nation’s young people 
“with more than manual dex- 
terity, a certain adeptness with 
figures, or an ability to mem- 
orize. 

“I firmly believe that the 
schools must give a young man 
or woman the ability to express 
himself with clarity, an under- 
standing of the world he lives 
in, an acquaintance with the 
heritage of other cultures, and a 
sense of moral and ethical val- 
ues,” Nichols declared. 

“There must be greater em- 
phasis, it seems to me, on the 
branches of knowledge which 
are concerned with the farthest 
reaches of the human mind 
—religion, philosophy, science, 
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history, economics and _lan- 


guage. 

“The education of twentieth 
century young people must 
awaken and develop their in- 
tellectual powers before they 
embark upon a career, so that 
they may bring to their careers 
the greatest possible intelli- 
gence, judgment, resourceful- 
ness and character. It must 
encourage them to extend them- 
selves—to grow beyond mere 
competence. It must help them 
to cultivate an inquiring mind, 
a flexible mind, a critical mind, 
and a reasoning mind.” 

Nichols said business should 
be able to find “new ways of 
supporting school administra- 
tors as they labor to carry out 
their big and increasingly diffi- 
cult programs. 

“Isn’t it possible,” he asked, 
“that the experience of business 
managers with cost accounting, 
budgeting and cost controls 
could be increasingly useful to 
educational management? And 
perhaps many of the more ad- 
vanced forward-planning tech- 
niques ... could be applied with 
good results to education.” 

The auto executive also pro- 
posed the formation of business- 
education committees on the 
community level “to promote an 
exchange of ideas . . . provide 
systematic business counseling 
for students and teachers . 
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and supply up-to-date informa- 
tion on job opportunities.” 

He told the convention that 
“school principals and superin- 
tendents are members of one of 
the most important management 
groups in our time, and those of 
you who serve on school boards 
are members of some of the 
most important boards of direc- 
tors in our time.” 


“It is your vitally important 
task to direct personnel, ma- 
terials and money so as to turn 
out a highly desirable and 
sought-after product—trained 
intelligence,” he said. “We hear 
a lot of talk these days about 
shortages . . . but when you get 
right down to it, there is only 
one real shortage—the shortage 
of your product.” 
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5 Years: Convair Antelope Valley Man- 
agement Association, Palmdale, Calif. 
Harbinson-Walker Management 
Club Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Management Associa- 
tion Pensacola Club Pensacola, Fla. 
15 Years: National Supply Management 
Club Torrance, Calif. 
Chrysler ABD Management 
Club Detroit, Mich. 
Thilco Management Club Kaukauna, Wis. 
JUNE 
5 Years: Basmor Management Club . LaPorte, Ind. 
15 Years: Foremen’s Club of Worthington 
Compressor and Engine Division. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clark Management Club Battle Creek, Mich. 
Oliver Management Club South Bend, Ind. 
San Gabriel Valley Chapter Monrovia, Calif. 
20 Years: Talon Management Club, Inc. Meadville, Pa. 
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by Richard C. Dunnuck 


With tongue in cheek, this 
writer defines some of the com- 
mon principles and fundamental 
“laws” which are currently ex- 
pounded in college and manage- 
ment development curricula. 
Don’t snicker too hard—there’s 
more fact than fiction here. 

Although several studies are 
currently being published to 
give the graduating college 





in management. For example, 
the independence of the staff 
might be more clearly defined 
to him by the following law: 

“The Law of Staff Independ- 
ence—the extent to which the 
responsible ‘line executive’ re- 
ceives frank staff advice varies 
conversely with the monetary 
savings of that staff employee 
giving the advice.” 


Puzzled about principles and fundamental “laws” ex- 
pounded in college, management courses? Then this 
article is for you. 


senior a true picture of industry 
and its operation, it is believed 
that a glossary of terms com- 
monly used by executive man- 
agement would also be of great 
assistance to the young man 
entering business. 

Should our hypothetical grad- 
uate enter a staff function he 
certainly should possess a clear 
understanding of the staff’s role 
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While the inter-relationship 
of family ties may distort this 
law, normally the distortion is 
less than 5 per cent. 

The problem of compulsory 
staff advice will certainly pre- 
sent itself to our graduate upon 
his entry into industry. This 
exposure may come from the 
complete absence of this advice 
or from the active interest the 











“strong” staff takes in his every 
decision. Assuming the norm, it 
is evident that the following 
law applies in the majority of 
cases: The Law of Compulsory 
Staff Advice may be stated as: 
A decision on an important 
problem should be accomplished 
and actions taken to avoid con- 
fusion of purpose prior to con- 
sulting the responsible staff 
executive. In many instances 
the aforementioned law is re- 
futed by the well-known prin- 
ciple of staff acceptance. This 
principle states, as we all know, 
that the acceptance of staff ad- 
vice is inversely proportional to 
the intelligence quotient of the 
respective staff member offering 
the advice. 

To digress for a moment, the 
problem of semantics in using 
the term Law vs. Principle hav- 
ing been debated by far greater 
authorities than this author, the 
exact usage will be left to the 
discretion of our young busi- 
nessman. 

One other well-practiced law, 
or principle, followed in the in- 
dustrial world should be high- 
lighted. The law certainly 
applies to staff and is easily rec- 
ognizable by the common title 
used in business today. It is, as 
you probably guessed, the Mul- 
tiple Hypotheses Theorem. This 
theorem states that the unin- 
formed executive tends to find 
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the fastest solution to the prob- 
lem if he is not required to 
participate in confusing consul- 
tations concerning other pos- 
sible solutions, or with other 
staff executives concerned. The 
apparent logic of this theorem 
is evident; however, it is often 
derided as being only “common 
sense.” Common sense, as we 
all know, was proven to be one 
of the least common substances 
in existence by Doctor H. V. 
Kulk in his Hawthorne studies 
of the early thirties. 

A further business law that 
should be brought to the atten- 
tion of our graduate prior to his 
entry into the fascinating com- 
plexity that is industry, is the 
Law of Staff Economy. This 
law is followed by a surpris- 
ingly high percentage of major 
and minor corporations in 
American industry. (While for- 
eign industry appears to be 
ahead in this field at the present 
time, our people are making 
serious efforts to narrow the 
gap.) It may be best stated as: 
The necessity to build staff 
headcount during times of busi- 
ness prosperity to allow for 
adequate over-all reduction of 
personnel during times of aus- 
terity. 

In all probability, our young 
graduate not entering a staff 
organization will find himself 
in one comprised of line person- 
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nel. Should he join one of these 
“main stream” organizations the 
preceding laws and theorems 
should still hold true. However, 
several other axioms of present 
day business behavior must be 
taken into consideration. One of 
the most difficult to understand 
of the current business pro- 
cedures is the present effort 
toward “developing” manage- 
ment, or as it is commonly 
referred to, “A Management 
Development Program.” This 
“program” will, in all probabil- 
ity consist of such departures 
from the norm as individual 
appraisals of performance, de- 
velopment plans, management 
audits (a ridiculous idea in it- 
self) and so on. 

Only two of these “program” 
prerequisites will be touched on 
as a matter of understanding. 
These two items are “per- 
formance standards” and “per- 
formance evaluations.” A 
performance evaluation may 
best be defined as that evalua- 
tion of the employee’s work 
record by the supervisor, based 
if possible on the last project 
completed by the employee and 
on those personality character- 
istics that appear noticeable to 
the supervisor. The performance 


Mr. Dunnuck is salaried personnel 
manager at the Clyde, Ohio, division 
of the Whirlpool Corporation. 
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standard (excluding that non- 
sense done by industrial engi- 
neering) may be defined as 
those standards for future work 
performance that are confiden- 
tial, and established by the 
supervisor without time-con- 
suming and confusing dis- 
cussions with the employee 
expected to perform to the 
standard. It is realized that 
these definitions sometimes tend 
to be vague; however, they 
appear to be the most definitive 
within the programs currently 
in existence. It is recommended 
that our young man entering 
his chosen “line” organization 
be given a clear understanding 
of the specific “management de- 
velopment”, program fostered in 
that particular business venture. 
This indoctrination should come 
from the most conservative 
seasoned man in the organiza- 
tion. 

As our young graduate pro- 
gresses in his chosen field he 
will fall heir to certain respon- 
sibilities. Among these respon- 
sibilities will be adequate 
planning for his organization’s 
growth and development and 
the motivation of those em- 
ployees who report to him in 
either a direct line or in a staff 
relationship. Several business 
laws must be taken into account 
in adequately performing these 
duties. Certain of these are, of 

(Continued on page 66) 
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> a Both labor and management have a hand in 
. harnessing water energy of an awesome magni- 
+ 4 rr tude. This view of the Niagara generating plant 
os shows the bigness of the hydro-electric project. 
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nesses Mighty Niagara 


Good labor-management relations play important role 
in the construction of huge hydro-electric power project 


High-powered machines and 
well-known: contracting firms, 
and union men—thousands of 
them—are in their fourth year 
of teaming up to build the 
largest hydro-electric facility 
under construction anywhere in 
the free world today—a feat that 
requires good labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

The instant demands of the 
$720 million dollar Niagara 
Power Project, which is being 
constructed by the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New 
York, have brought powerful 
skilled labor forces into play. 
Skilled members of AFL-CIO 
building, construction and trade 
unions, as well as independents, 
such as the Teamsters, are being 
employed by some of the coun- 
try’s most famous contractors. 

The names of contractors and 
unions at the site read like a 
“Who’s Who” of construction, 
from both management and 
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labor side. There have been 
major and minor contractors in- 
volved here, some with small 
sub-contracts and others with 
huge million dollar jobs—all, 
however, whether large or 
small, require the employment 
of a wide range of union help. 

When completed in 1962, with 
first power scheduled for 1961, 
the project will produce elec- 
tricity from water that now 
flows unproductively over Niag- 
ara Falls. The hydro-electric in- 
stallation will have a capacity 
equal to the power consumed 
by 2.5 million homes. 

Excellent cooperation be- 
tween management and labor 
has played a key role in the 
project’s development to date— 
a project with an average em- 
ployment of 6800 workers. 

The Niagara Power Project is 
comprised of five major con- 
struction features: 1) Intake 
structures, 2) Water conduits, 








3) Niagara generating plant, 4) 
Tuscarora reservoir, and 5) Tus- 
carora pump-generating plant. 
The project is _ particularly 
tough because it is the biggest 
concentrated construction job 
ever undertaken in a developed 
area. In addition to the job of 
building the power facilities, 
also involved is the relocation 
of power, gas, water, sewer and 
telephone lines for the homes 
and buildings in the area. Even 
a dozen major streets and rail- 
roads must be rerouted. 

There has been very little 
labor trouble on this project, a 
truly remarkable achievement 
considering the magnitude of its 
size and wide variety of con- 
tractors and unions involved. 

Fred D. Sebastian, project 
manager for the Gull Contract- 
ing Co., Inc. and L. G. Defelice 
& Son, Inc., which holds con- 
tracts for Work Section No. 3, 
one of the largest contracts on 
the project, had some high 
praise for labor here. He said: 

“We have received excellent 
cooperation from the various 
crafts involved in the building 
of this vast project. Business 
agents, union members and 


Pounding of drills prepares way for 
conduit. Later will come a conduit 
system, filling and grading. 
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management have all gotten 
along fine—an example of labor 
and management working to- 
wards a common goal. Labor- 
management has been on a firm 
and close relationship basis.” 
His comment is typical of other 
management executives at the 
site. 

How has such cooperation 
been accomplished? How are 
difficulties solved? Monthly 
“get togethers” is one good rea- 
son for this cooperation. For 
instance, one day each month, a 
joint meeting between repre- 
sentatives from the various 


unions and major contractors 
doing work on the entire Niag- 
ara Power Project discuss the 
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Powerful hydraulic front loader dumps 
rocks into waiting “‘skip’’—just a rock 
in the bucket compared to the millions 
of tons of rock that will be removed 
during construction. 


over-all project progress and 
other factors involved in the 
construction of this awesome 
hydro-electric establishment. 
Project managers from each of 
the prime contractors, along 
with their labor-relations men, 
attend the joint meetings. 

Some of the major points dis- 
cussed include: 

1. Minor disputes are brought 
up and ironed out. The air is 
cleared and a solution found 
before the “minor” problem de- 
velops into a serious labor rift. 

2. Manpower or labor needs 
are talked over to insure that 
each phase of the project will 
be adequately manned when- 
ever the occasion may arise. The 
AFL-CIO and Teamster busi- 
ness agents indicate the number 
of qualified men available for 
the project and insure, as much 
as possible, an ample labor pool 
for the many phases of the “big” 
job at hand. 

3. Safety methods are dis- 
cussed to keep accidents to a 
minimum. 

E. E. Snyder, Project Man- 
ager for the Tuscarora Con- 
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‘we have been able to settle most 





























tractors, builders of the 
Tuscarora Power Plant, said: 
“I would say that in general 
our relationship with the unions 
has been good. Regular monthly 
union-management meetings are 
held on a project-wide basis and 













of our differences as they arise. 

“We have suffered two work 
stoppages here at Tuscarora 
over craft jurisdiction. These 
are the only real black marks 
we have and in spite of them, 
we feel that our relationship 
with the unions has been better 
than average.” 

The contractors enter into a 
contract or contracts with the 
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Power Authority of the State 
of New York for the construc- 
tion of certain portions of the 
Niagara Power Project. Then 
the contractors and unions enter 
into a project agreement with 
respect to such work in order 
to establish, insofar as possible, 
uniform working conditions, to 
provide for the settlement of 
disputes and grievances by con- 
ference, to prevent strikes, lock- 
outs and work stoppages, to 
establish conditions of employ- 
ment so as to promote continu- 
ity of employment for employ- 
ees of the contractors and con- 
tinuity of operations by the 
contractor and generally encour- 
age and promote a spirit of help- 
ful cooperation between the 
contractor and the unions and 
to eliminate labor disputes, to 
the mutual advantage of all 
parties. 

One union-management agree- 
ment is between what is called 
the “Big 4” unions on the project 
and the Channel Constructors, 
a Joint Venture, composed of 
Peter Kiewit Sons’ Company, 
Morrison-Knudsen Company, 
Inc., Perini Corporation and 
Walsh Construction Company. 
The “Big 4” are: International 
Union of Operating Engineers; 
United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America; 
International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers 
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Union of America, all AFL- 
CIO and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

In the agreement, Channel 
Constructors recognizes each of 
the unions as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for all employees 
of the contractor performing 
work coming within the juris- 
diction of such union. 

The following procedure is 
typical of the method used at 
the Niagara Power Project be- 
tween contractors and unions 
for settling any dispute and 
grievance: 

Step 1—The first attempt to 
settle any such dispute or griev- 
ance must be made at the job 
level ketween the contractor’s 
representative and the repre- 
sentative of the union involved 
in the dispute. 

Step 2—If such dispute or 
grievance is not settled at the 
job level within one week, it 
is referred to the labor relations 
director for the contractor or his 
designated representative and 
the general president of the 
union involved in such dispute 
or grievance. If the dispute or 
grievance is not settled on this 
level within five days, the par- 
ties to the dispute may extend 
the period for the settlement to 
another fixed date, mutually 
agreed upon, and if a settle- 
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ment is not effected by such a 
date, the dispute or grievance is 
then submitted for arbitration. 

Step 3—If the dispute or 
grievance is submitted for arbi- 
tration, each party to the dis- 
pute or grievance can select one 
arbitrator and the two arbitra- 
tors selected will choose the 
third arbitrator. 

In some agreements between 
the contractors and union at the 
site, it is stipulated that all jur- 
isdictional disputes between the 
unions who have signed an 
agreement, or between any 
other union affiliated with the 
Building and Construction 
Trades department shall be de- 
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.So_ far, 


Dwarfed by the immense conduit, two 
workmen grind smooth a section of 
floor in the long corridor of concrete. 


termined in accordance with 
the Building and Construction 
Trades department’s plan for 
the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes, and determination 
shall be final and binding upon 
and accepted by the contractor 
and the union or unions. There 
shall be no lockout or work 
stoppage pending a final deci- 
sion under such plan. 

Before the job is completed, 
more than 200 major and minor 
contractors will have been in- 
volved in one way or another 
with the Niagara Power Project. 

The $720 million dollar pro- 
gram takes a lot of cooperation 
between management and labor 
in order to follow close sched- 
ules for the project’s completion. 
schedules have been 
fairly well maintained and work 
is progressing at an established 
rate. There have been some 
minor labor-management dis- 
putes—which are inevitable on 
any job the size of this—but for 
the most part famous contrac- 
tors and skilled union labor, 
working together, are seeing to 
it that the project continues at 
a steady pace. 
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Eye on Washington 





by Michael S. Roberts 





KENNEDY WOOS “LITTLE GUY” 


President Kennedy's honeymoon with Congress 
was short-lived. From now on, he's going to fight, 
woo, threaten the lawmakers. He's ready to do it, 
Switching all the while to programs aimed directly 
at the "little man." 





Result will be even more control of business 
than was indicated in his campaign and early elec- 
tion statements. All business will feel the bite of 
these government jaws. 


First defeat for the President—a veteran 
lawmaker himself—came in the House vote on the 
minimum wage bill. The chief executive appears to 
be haunted by close votes. His minimum wage bill, 
boosting the figure to $1.25 an hour and covering 
an additional 4.1 million workers, lost by only one 
vote, 186-185. (He won the election by a similarly 
narrow margin). 


What really signalled the end of the White 
House-congressional romance was the fact that 
several lawmakers on whom he and Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn had been counting to carry the day showed up 
only a few minutes after this vote and voted for 
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the Republican "compromise" measure, which passed 
205-162. Thus, some 48 congressmen who found it 
convenient to be absSent on the crucial vote, showed 
up for the later ballot. Some were opponents, but 
the blow to the White House was that only two votes 
were needed to win. 





POLITICAL HEAT IS ON 


Immediate White House reaction was to "get on 
the phone" to the Capitol and turn the political 
screws down tightly on any wavering Senators as the 
upper chamber began Studying the bill. Threats of 
loss of patronage, of withdrawal of public works 
projects, and similar moves were rampant in the 
weeks between the House vote, and the Senate debate 
in mid-April. 








The White House also let it be known that some 
coverage compromises would be approved in order to 
get the figure boosted from the $1.15 an hour House 
figure to the $1.25 the President originally sought. 


Indications were that the final result pieced 
together in a Senate-House conference committee 
would extend coverage only to the largest multi- 
State stores, but would raise the minimum above 


$1.15 an hour. 


The House bill, by adding coverage only to 
retail and service firms operating five or more 
stores in two or more states, and with a host of 
special exemptions, would extend coverage to only 
1.4 million new workers. These would have to be paid 
only $1.00 an hour, and no overtime, and workers 
previously covered would be required to earn only 
$1.15 an hour. 



































KENNEDY FIGHTS BACK 
With at least partial defeat in prospect for 
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other items on his "must" program, the President 

has Stepped up his drive for counter measures in his 
battle to woo the various groups which make up the 
political mass—consumers, farmers, taxpayers, small 
businessmen, and the rest. 


President Kennedy—much like Roosevelt and a 
little like Truman, but unlike Eisenhower—is not 
at all frightened by anyone's idea of political 
protocol. 


for several years, Congress has balked at 
proposals to create a "department of consumers" in 
government. Kennedy simply appointed a "consumer 
counsel" as a White House advisor, created a staff, 
and is ready to start the program. This is the 
old-time firm political approach which in the long 
run will make or break a President. 








The consumer counsel is a clear example of the 
courting of the "little guy" by the new Administra- 
tion. It will be headed by Persia Campbell, an 
economic professor at Queensboro Community College 
in New York who held a similar post under Averill 
Harriman when he was governor of the state. 











The "consumer counsel staff" will speak for 
consumers before federal regulatory agencies, 
congressional committees, and turn the heat on other 
government departments. Main purpose will be to 
marshal total federal pressure on industry and 
unions to keep prices down by operating on slimmer 
profit margins while paying as high wages as pos- 
sible to increase purchasing power. 





This has been termed indirect wage and price 
controls by opponents. Some industries honestly 
fear that a byproduct of this approach will be 
so-called quality stabilization, as the consumer 
experts begin rating products or classes of goods, 
and approving or disapproving of some. 
42 MANAGE 

















DIRECT INDUSTRY DRIVE UNDERWAY 


In addition, the Kennedy Administration through 
the President's brother, Robert—Attorney General, 
chief personnel director of the New Frontier, and 
intensely ambitious—is mounting a huge new anti- 
trust campaign. 

He has welded his Justice Department and the 
Sister Federal Trade Commission into a coordinated 
antitrust "squad." They'll hit hard at any business 
practices which can conceivably be described as 
attempts to standardize prices, edge out competi- 
tors, or rig bids for government contracts. The 
success of the recent electric industry prosecution 
has added explosive fuel to this drive. 

The depressed area aid program even has over- 
tones of this industry control drive. Spokesmen for 
the business community have warned that one result 
of the loans and grants to suffering areas to help 
them attract new industries will Simply be efforts 
by some areas to "pirate" industries from other 
areas. Thus, they fear, new problem areas will be 
created. But even worse, firms accepting these 
blandishments from local areas with federal help 
will have to bow to the directives of officials of 
these governments from then on—whether sound for 
them or not. 




















SEEK TO ORGANIZE FOREMEN 


A bill to amend the Taft-Hartley Act to class 
foremen as "employees" and thus bring them under 
union shop agreements as organized members is again 
pending in Congress. 

The measure, H.R.5662, was introduced March 16 
by Rep. T. J. Dulski, D., N.Y. It would simply 
permit unions to wrap foremen into their organiza- 
tional fold. 

Rep. Dulski's efforts to justify this union 
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expansion measure are noteworthy. 

"Foremen in American industry are presently 
captives in the 'no man's land' of collective bar- 
gaining. . . I am introducing legislation which is 
designed to once more restore to the foremen class 
of people the status of first-class citizens, or an 
equal status, with all the rights and privileges of 
the rank and file worker, with all the protection of 
the laws of the land, and (they) will be able to 
take their rightful place at the bargaining table," 
he said. 

Foremen, he insists, are in the middle, between 
top management and the rank-and-file, "with no 
representation whatsoever, acting as a buffer, and 
Sometimes a whipping boy, between management and 
union in the economic struggle for survival. 

"I contend that these people, the foremen of 
America, have a natural right to band together to 
process grievances, protect their job security, 
safeguard their working conditions, and be human 
beings. . . I find no basis for the argument that 
foremen, through enjoyment of the benefits and 
fruits of the collective bargaining process, would 
impair the effective performance of their duties in 
behalf of management," he added. 

"My bill proposes to free the shackles that 
bind the foremen of America in managerial bondage 
and restore to them their natural rights and privi- 























plain, simple, common justice," he said. 

The measure would not apply to supervisors. An 
unnamed constituent who wrote to the Congressman 
asking that the measure be introduced insisted that 
it would permit foremen to organize their own bar- 
gaining units, separate from rank-and-file unions. 
Labor experts doubt that any such division could be 
maintained. 
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No strikes, no labor discord; only mutual respect be- 

tween employer and workers. American industry could 

profit from unusual, internationally successful French 
champagne firm. 
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° Bubbly Is His Business 


o fe) 


by Werdon Anglin 


If Count Robert-Jean de 
Vogue had lived a century or 
so ago, he’d have been the 
biggest insurance risk of all 
time. 

Either Louis XVI would have 
popped him in the Bastille for 
his advanced ideas on business 
management, or the French 
revolutionaries would have re- 
moved his head for being an 
aristocrat! 

Such is the contradictory 
character of the man who is 
constitutional monarch of the 
world’s largest champagne firm. 
Maison Moet & Chandon, head- 
quarters of this firm, rears its 
dignified facade, quite appro- 
priately, beside the Avenue de 
Champagne in Epernay, France. 
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Epernay is a champagne city. 
Letween it and Reims, the other 
champagne capital, lie 30,000 
acres of land unique in the 
world. Here, and only here, in 
French law, can the grapes be 
grown which produce the 
world’s most glamorous drink. 

Last Christmas a_ British 
judge ruled that this French 
law applied also to Britain. No 
other wine in Britain can call 
itself champagne. 

Apart from Moet & Chandon, 
there are about 140 champagne 
houses in Reims and Epernay. 
Among them are the famous 
names, Mumm, Krug, Pol 
Roger, and of course, Moet & 
Chandon. 

The cellars of these houses 
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burrow nearly 200 miles 
through chalky champagne hills 
beneath the cities and vineyards 
(the same chalk layer as the 
White Cliffs of Dover, by the 
way). 

At any one time they hold 150 
million bottles at least four 
years old, maturing in a con- 
stant temperature. Twenty mil- 
lion of these bottles in miles of 
cellars belong to MGet. 

Champagne is made by meth- 
ods almost unchanged since the 
17th century, when the blind 
monk, Dom Perignon, discov- 
ered how to give champagne its 
sparkle. The industry is con- 
servative, bounded by traditions 
as sacred as the Ten Command- 
ments—until de Vogue returned 
to it after the war. 

From the concentration camp 
where he had lived under the 
sentence of death for four years, 
as a dangerous resister, he 
brought new ideas and a new 
attitude to his workers. 

He realized that the industry 
must mechanize and rationalize, 
if it hoped to survive the shift 
of markets from old ones which 
the war closed, to the new ones 
the war had opened. 

Since his firm was the largest, 
he realized he had to lead the 
way. It was a costly operation, 
but results were startling. 

Production rose sharply, costs 
and the labor force fell. Today, 
Moet & Chandon sell 15 per cent 
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of the 40 million bottles annually 
sold throughout the world. The 
firm dominates the lucrative 
English market where in 1960, 
for the first time in champagne 
history, it sold a million bottles 
of its own wine in a single year. 

It accounts for one-third of 
the French market, and is now 
challenging the traditional dom- 
inance of Freidsieck in America. 

In South America, Italy, Scan- 
dinavia, and elsewhere, it is 
pushing and needling to 
strengthen its foothold. 

Méet’s position is now such 
that its price policy largely de- 
termines the price policy of the 
industry. 

Yet the labor force which 
generates this world-wide activ- 
ity is less than 800 workers, 
apart from those who work in 
the fields. 

In 1946 it numbered 2000. Key 
production personnel have been 
cut even more drastically. From 
150 in 1946 to 24 today—of 
whom 12 are apprentices. 

Since 60 per cent of the labor 
force in the firm, and in Epernay 
itself, are known to vote com- 
munist, it seems miraculous that 
MGet has never suffered a strike 
since the war, against any of its 
internal policies. A strike to 
support other workers in other 
firms, yes, but never one in Moet 
against Moet. 

How is it done? The answer 
lies in the mutual respect of de 
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Vogué for his workers, and 
the workers for de Vogué. The 
workers, in de Vogué’s opinion, 
have a right to see and know 
that their capital (their labor), 
is being properly used. There- 
fore, the central plank of his 
management policy is to devel- 
op the sense of responsibility 
in every member of the firm. 

De Vogué encourages unions, 
works with them, and insists on 
consulting with workers’ com- 
mittees inside the firm. 

There are ‘nine of these com- 
mittees—one for each section of 
the labor force. These commit- 
tees establish a “norm” for their 
section, and are responsible for 
dividing the bonus received 
when they exceed that “norm.” 
As a result, there is such work- 
er-management confidence, that 
de Vogué boasts of three sources 
of information—the manage- 
ment, the personnel department, 
and the workers. 

“Now, at last,” he says, “I 
really know what goes on.” 

There is no profit sharing. 
Profits, say the workers, are 
variable. They can be varied by 
the boss. Better to have an in- 
centive bonus scheme. What is 
earned in this way is spread 
over a month but paid fort- 
nightly—the flat rate at the end 
of the first fortnight. The rest 
of the month’s pay, plus the 
bonus, is paid at the end of the 
month. An accountant appointed 


” 
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‘... Unless capitalism 
tries new ideas, it 
can’t last,” declares 


Count de Vogué 


by the workers, checks the 
books. 

Developing this consultative 
machinery, de Vogue sought its 
help at every stage of moderni- 
zation. He introduced a 40-hour 
week for the first time any- 
where in the French wine trade, 
against wails of woe from rival 
managements. 

He introduced new hydraulic 
presses, pressing 240 tons of 
grapes an hour, day and night, 
at harvest time. He brought in 
new testing and laboratory de- 
vices, and new ways of transfer- 
ring the wine from vats to casks 
and bottles. 

The men made redundant by 
these changes were chosen for 
dismissal, not by him or his 
managers, but by the workers’ 
committees who took into ac- 
count each man’s family circum- 
stances and labor record. Labor 
recruitment and dismissals are 
still carried out in the same 
way. 

De Vogue knows well enough 
that when a man’s bonus de- 
pends on his mate being as good 
a worker as he is, the best man 
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to judge a worker is another 
worker. 

De Vogue concedes no right 
to his workers to interfere in 
sales policy, technical manage- 
ment, or other management 
prerogatives. He is always will- 
ing to discuss these things how- 
ever, and maintains firmly that 
an employer must be- open, 
honest and forthright on every 
occasion, with his employees. 
He must meet them half way, 
because each side has something 
to give which the other needs. 

A sense of responsibility, he 
says, saves money. To illustrate 
this, he points to the dramatic 
fall in bottle breakages, acci- 


dents and mechanical stoppages, 
since he introduced his new 
ideas. 

The fame of this Moet exper- 
iment has spread so widely that 
Oxford University has asked for 
permission to send _ students 
from its Department of Public 
and Social Administration, to 
study management policy at 
Moet & Chandon. 

De Vogue is delighted. 

“I am a capitalist,” he de- 
clares, “but unless capitalism 
tries new ideas and does some- 
thing like I’m doing, it can’t 
last. What’s more, it won’t de- 
serve to.” 











Baie age 


“It’s coming along fine except for a few bugs in it!” 
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by Art Semle 


It must be understood that 
this is a satirical discourse and 
a caricature of the whole truth; 
for two reasons. I like my job; 
and I am not financially inde- 
pendent. 

The new job always starts 
with a “brainstorming session” 
by members of the upper eche- 
lon. They come up with solu- 
tions to problems we do not 
have; systems which we have 
already tried, and found inade- 
quate or impractical; time esti- 
mates, which are either too low 
or too high; delivery dates from 
department to department, 
which we cannot meet; and 
shipping dates which are un- 
reasonable or impossible be- 
cause they are months ahead of 
the true dates, to allow for a 
“margin of error.” 

These alleged facts and figures 
are then given to subordinate 
supervisors for the purpose of 
charting the whole job. They 
have even scheduled the date 
when these charts should be 
completed. No questions may be 
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asked; and of course, no devia- 
tions. Impossible as it seems, the 
underling completes the charts. 
He has no way of knowing the 
dates were changed while he 
was working on the charts. Be- 
cause some were along the line 
of communications this infor- 
mation was lost. While checking 
the new dates, he inadvertently 
discovers that the quantities 
were also changed. So he tears 
up the charts and starts over. 

Through his sweat and tears, 
the charts are ready on the 
scheduled date. But the meeting 
is not held until three days 
later because “The Great White 
Father” (as the boss is endear- 
ingly called), is in a golf tour- 
nament at his Club. But when 
the meeting is held, the charts 
are accepted like death and 
taxes; because this is their 
brain-child, in color! Then the 
subservients proceed to meet 
the first delivery date by disre- 
garding the charts; and the 
wheels are delighted again. 

The “powers-that-be” con- 
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gratulate themselves on their 
efficiency; accept promises of 
bonuses and promotions; and 
then pictures are taken of the 
ignored charts. One shows the 
Great White Father beaming, 
while his Production Control 
Manager points to a date; which 
could not have been met if the 
charts were followed! 


This is called “executive 
know-how.” Hands are shaken; 
backs are patted; knowing 


smiles are flashed; and just the 
proper dash of humility is 
shown by the “lowers” of the 
upper echelon. 

Now the chickens become 
hawks; and promptly call a 
meeting of the people who 
really did the job. They start by 
complimenting the underlings. 
(This they learned from a hu- 
man relations pamphlet they 
found on the floor of the booth 
the morning they forgot to bring 
the Times financial page with 
them.) Then they proceed with 
further explanations of the 
charts; which proves indubit- 
ably, that they don’t under- 
stand them either. They 
casually remark that our effi- 








ciency is still far below the 
peak; our department is over- 
supervised on the lower levels; 
and our manpower is excessive 
in relation to production. 

During this meeting the “little 
ones” are permitted to speak; 
and promptly confess how the 
job was done in spite of in- 
ferior equipment and poor plan- 
ning. They point to improper 
scheduling, shortages, and lack 
of coordination, cooperation, and 
communications, from the top 
down. Flaws are shown on the 
charts; deficiencies and omis- 
sions are noted; impossible dates 
are corrected; and lack of fore- 
sight and forethought are clearly 
shown. You can almost hear the 
heads and chests deflating! 

The hawks now become sulky 
chickens; and refuse to lay any 
more eggs until the next job 
starts. This is called, ‘“non-inter- 
ference with a smooth running 
operation”; or, “superb judg- 
ment in the selection of line 
supervision by the executives.” 

Through some _ brown-nose, 
the word got to the Great White 
Father; and there were no 
bonuses or promotions; even for 
“the little ones!” 





As Old as the Sun 


While man has only recently learned to control nuclear reaction, 
nature produced one of the most violent nuclear reactions almost 
six billion years ago. We know it today as the sun. Solar Energy’s 


Future, by Peter Glaser. 
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A supervisor’s guide to intelligent labor relations 


Act on Fact 


by James M. Black 









hee 


It had gotten to be a habit. Every morning at exactly 11:50— 
10 minutes before lunch— Bill Bright left his work station and 
went to the-washroom. His supervisor, Ned Spellman, was fed up. 
He had warned Bright three times that a company rule reminded 
employees to remain at their jobs until the noon whistle sounded. 
Bright ignored the warnings. Finally, at a departmental meeting 
Spellman referred to the regulation and told all employees that 
it would be strictly enforced. For a day or two Bright stuck by his 
machine until the lunch period began. Then he slipped back into 
his old habits. Supervisor Spellman acted promptly and gave 
Bright a written warning which said the next time he beat the 
clock at lunch time he would be disciplined. 

One week later Bright and another employee left their machines 
and went for an early wash-up. They then walked to the cafeteria, 
where they were found by Supervisor Spellman. It was still five 
minutes before lunchtime. Spellman suspended Bright for three 
days. The other employee received a written warning. Bright 
filed a grievance and, at last, his case was heard by an arbitrator. 


Arguments at Arbitration 

The union made the following points in defense of its member: 
Bright was a good employee and his work was satisfactory. (This 
the company admitted.) Bright did not know the rule. The com- 
pany did not restrict employees in their use of the washroom, nor 
did it specify the times they could not go there. Thus the rule 
that said an employee should remain at his work station until the 
lunch whistle blew was in conflict with actual practice. Bright, 
added the union, had been discriminated against. He got a three- 
day suspension while his friend received only a written warning. 
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Finally, and this was the union’s 
key point, Bright had kidney 
trouble and had been compelled 
to go to the washroom early. 

The company’s rebuttal was 
as follows: Bright did know the 
rule. His supervisor had ex- 
plained it to him three times. 
There had even been a depart- 
mental meeting which Bright 
attended, at which employees 
were told the rule would be 
enforced. Bright had been given 
a written warning to stop his 
practice of going to the wash- 
room before lunchtime. 

The company admitted that it 
had never restricted the right 
of employees to go to the wash- 
room whenever necessary. 
“But,” said management, “we 
think Bright abused the privi- 
lege. We do not think our rule 
requiring employees to remain 
at their work stations until 
lunch time officially starts is in- 
consistent with our practice of 
permitting them to use wash- 
room facilities at their discre- 
tion. If Bright had any health 
problem and had spoken of it 
to his superior, this situation 
would never have occurred. 
But with him early quitting was 
chronic. 

“Finally,” the company 
pointed out, “Bright is a long 
service employee, and at no 
time, either on the job or during 
the grievance hearings, has he 
ever mentioned his’ kidney 
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trouble. Even at this hearing he 
has submitted no medical. evi- 
dence to substantiate his claim.” 

The company was also able 
to show from the record that 
it had systematically enforced 
its rule against early wash-ups. 
It explained that Bright’s com- 
panion had been given a warn- 
ing slip because he was a first 
offender, but that if he repeated 
his violation of the rule he 
would probably receive the 
same penalty that had been 
given to Bright. 


The Arbitrator Rules 


The arbitrator considered the 
arguments and gave this opin- 
ion. “The facts as presented in 
this hearing through the evi- 
dence of witnesses and the ex- 
hibits presented clearly prove 
that the company insisted on 
obedience to its rule that no 
employee leave his work area 
before the lunch whistle 
sounded. The evidence further 
shows that the company allowed 
its employees to go to the rest- 
room when necessary, and that 
it made no attempt to control 
the number of visits or the time 
of the visits. However, it is quite 
apparent to me from the facts 
of this case that the company 
expected its workers to be 
‘reasonable’ in their use of the 
rest room. Thus the company 
rule which on the one hand re- 
quires employees to be in their 
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work areas at the sounding of 
the lunch whistle, and, on the 
other hand, does not regulate 
the use of rest rooms as to hour 
and minute, might, on the sur- 
face, appear to be inconsistent. 
The reconciling of this situation 
must be based on ‘reasonable- 
ness’ in the course of human be- 
havior. 

“Bright’s superior, Mr. Spell- 
man, had warned him against 
his practice of early wash-ups. 
He went so far as to hold a de- 
partmental meeting to discuss 
the rule, so there would be no 
excuse for anybody’s not obey- 
ing it. Therefore I cannot con- 
sider as valid the employee’s 
claim that he was unfamiliar 
with the regulation. Nor am I 
able to discover any statement 
by the grievant that he had 
kidney trouble prior to his an- 
nouncement at this hearing that 
he suffered from such an afflic- 
tion. In fact, from the record 
I do not see that he offered any 
excuse at all for his violation 
of the company rule on any 
occasion that his breach of it 
was discussed with him. 

“If for health reasons the 
grievant was entitled to special 
consideration regarding his use 
of the washroom, it was incum- 
bent on him to make these 
reasons known to management. 
Had he done so, the proper steps 
could have been taken to as- 


certain his condition. The em-- 
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ployee’s decision to remain 
silent as to why he had to use 
the washroom 10 minutes before 
lunch time every day, even 
though tais action was taken in 
defiance of a company rule, was 
not ‘reasonable’ behavior. 

“Nor was the grievant dis- 
criminated against. The warn- 
ings he had received for similar 
offenses, both the notations that 
he had been given oral warnings 
and, finally, the written warn- 
ing, are part of his permanent 
file. On cross examination 
Bright admitted he received 
them. But he persisted in his 
practice even though his super- 
visor had reminded him re- 
peatedly of its consequence. In 
my opinion Supervisor Spell- 
man handled this case with 
judgment and patience. I hope 
the grievant profits from his 
loss, as, I am sure, his supervisor 
does too. This grievance is de- 
nied.” 


Cutting Down on Wasted Time 


Not long ago we looked for- 
ward to the 1960’s as a period 
of what would be unparalleled 
prosperity. In anticipation of 
the good times ahead we even 
cooked up a name for the golden 
years we thought were sure to 
come. “The Soaring Sixties” we 
named them. But hard competi- 
tion—at home, from abroad— 
has given us a much more real- 
istic point of view. Today it is 
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beginning to look as if “The 
Competitive Sixties” is a much 
more accurate name for us to 
give to the remainder of this 
decade. Certainly any company 
that expects to “soar” in the 
future has got to compete today. 
And you can’t compete if you 
squander time or allow anyone 
else to do so. 

Wasteful working habits add 
tremendously to costs. Efficient 
management takes care to make 
employees understand that 
early washups, early quits, ex- 
cessive visiting, or just plain 
loafing not only hurt the com- 
pany but undermine job secur- 
ity, which is based on organ- 
izational competitiveness. One 
management developed a chart 
to show the electric power that 
the plant used during an aver- 
age day. The chart revealed that 
the company’s equipment was 
running at 100 per cent capacity 
for only about two and a half 
hours a shift. It also showed that 
machinery was turned off early 
before lunch, even earlier before 
quitting time. 

Management explained to 
supervisors that wasted time 
was adding fat to operations— 
five minutes here, 10 minutes 
there might not seem much 
when looked at separately, but 
cumulatively this lost time was 


having the effect of pricing the 
company out of the market. 
Employees were told what the 
abuse of production time meant 
to the company and to them 
personally from the standpoint 
of job economics. “And when 
our people realized that ‘goofing 
off’ hurt everybody—themselves 
included—the improvement was 
dramatic,” said a company of- 
ficial. 

Supervisor Spellman had 
given the employee every rea- 
sonable opportunity to mend 
his ways. His corrective disci- 
pline was reasonable and his 
action was sustained by an arbi- 
trator. 

Actually, the only time that 
supervision has trouble correct- 
ing minute-wasting habits of 
employees is when they have 
been allowed to get out of hand. 
Workers take it for granted that 
it’s their right to beat the gun 
at lunch time and at quitting 
time, or to make a coffee break 
a social hour, because the prac- 
tice is winked at by their bosses. 
But “goofing off” costs money, 
and the extra dollars it adds to 
prices can cost customers. These 
days that’s a loss nobody can 
afford. So if you enforce reason- 
able company rules you aren’t 
likely to have trouble from an 
arbitrator. 


This case appeared in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has been altered 
somewhat to illustrate certain principles of supervision. All names are 
fictitious. 
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LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZA- 
TION: A BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE APPROACH 


By Robert Tannenbaum 
Irving R. Weschler, and 
Fred Massarik 


This month’‘s selection is reviewed 
by E. Carl Hepola, NMA 


supervisor of development. 


If you are interested in prob- 
lems of management—adminis- 
tration—leadership—group dy- 
namics—then this book is for 
you. It, in effect, represents the 
past 10 years of effort with the 
UCLA Human Relations Re- 
search Group, and deals in con- 
siderable depth with theory 
construction, research, and prac- 
tice, and with specific reference 
to exactly what the title indi- 
cates—leadership and organiza- 
tion. 

The first part of the book 
“Leadership and Influence Proc- 
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ess,’ is a general treatment of 
the human relations area, and 
includes a reasonably good reply 
to the so-called “critics” of this 
study area. It offers a number of 
theoretical and practical state- 
ments in relation to practices 
and concepts which can be 
termed basic to leadership. The 
second major part of the book, 
“Sensitivity Training: A Per- 
sonal Approach to the Develop- 
ment of Leaders,” directly 
relates to the development of 
leadership effectiveness. A good 
deal of material is included 


which has to do with the pur- 


poses and functions of this par- 
ticular training method, and 
goes into the consideration of 
the role of the trainer and group 
development. The third part of 
this volume, “Studies in Organ- 
ization,” develops theoretical 
materials pertaining to, or ap- 
plying to formal organizations 
and, in fact, covers an investi- 
gation into a government re- 





search laboratory. It is most 
generally concerned with mat- 
ters of organizational objectives, 
and performance evaluation. 
There is some good empirical 
material here with respect to the 
results of this exploration into 
a particular organization. The 
manager, whether he is a grad- 
uate student, research scholar, 
or is concerned with an inter- 
pretive descriptive orientation, 
will find interesting guide lines 
in the preface. These will help 
him in his approach to this par- 
ticular volume. In general, the 
chapters can be classified ac- 
cording to the authors into four 
categories or levels: Theoret- 
ical, empirical, descriptive, and 
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interpretive. Managers can, in 
effect, develop their approach, 
or outline, to the subject matter 
presented in the book, depend- 
ing upon the depth or scope of 
their interest. In addition, the 
final part of the book, the com- 
mentary, is essentially a critical 
review by three specific resource 
people. One review is by George 
R. Back of the Institute of 
Group Psychotherapy in Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif., and for the 
students who want to review 
this in some depth, this is a 
challenging critique, and for 
comparative purposes, focuses 
upon particular theoretical and 
practical problems dealing with 
leadership and _ organization. 
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The same can be said for the 
commentaries by Robert Dubin, 
sociologist from the University 
of Oregon, and Lyndall F. Ur- 
wick of Urwick, Orr, and Part- 
ners, Limited, London. The 
three critiques cover the spec- 
trum of management, social 
dynamics, and the inter-per- 
sonal interaction level of be- 
havior. It is interesting to note 
that these three critics take a 
positive view of the “sensitivity 
training” approach. 

This is a good piece of reading, 
and when managers get into 
some of the theoretical and 
methodological arguments, it’s 
just not easy going. Especially, 
when you concern yourself with 
assessment of leadership and 
organization effectiveness, and 
such things as multi-relational 
sociometric surveys, not to men- 
tion problems in the use of in- 
direct methods of attitude 
measurements, etc. But this 
shouldn’t scare us off, it’s not 
that we have to be concerned 


with some of these specific prob- 
lems. Rather, for those who are 
interested in some specific in- 
formation, and discovering some 
tools, and explanation of tools 
that can be helpful in this area 
of leadership, then sufficient 
material is there. Once manag- 
ers have gotten this far, they 
may be interested in going into 
the theory and methods prob- 
lems and, of course, application 
problems, and, if so, then fur- 
ther material is available to get 
into the meat of some of these 
things. 

All in all, this is the kind of 
volume in which managers can 
go as far as they think they 
ought to at any given point in 
time, but one which they can 
go back to and obtain additional 
stimulation for new thinking 
and to provide additional in- 
sights. It’s fairly complete, and 
the approach is essentially ec- 
lectic, with recognized contribu- 
tions from the social science 


‘spectrum. 





Calendar of Events 


May 27—NMA educational conference at Salem Teachers College, 
Salem, Mass. Sponsored by New England Area Council. Contact 
Charles H. Poierier, Sylvania Electrical Products, Danvers, Mass. 


June 4-9—NMA Management Unity Seminar at Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. Contact William Levy, manager of education, The 
National Management Association, 333 West First Street, Dayton. 
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HAD a dream last night— 
X srore of nightmare than 


* aiid the government of 
the United States had fallen; 
that in its place stood a dictator 
who, with the help of the mili- 
tary forces, had taken over. 
Congress was dissolved and its 
members scattered to all parts 
of the country— some to con- 
centration camps. The state 
governments of all of the states 
had likewise been dissolved by 
decree of the dictator. 

Everything was in chaos. 
American currency was worth- 
less, both here and abroad. All 
business was virtually at a 
standstill. Not a wheel was 
turning because nobody knew 
what to do or where to begin. 
The larger business concerns of 


the country had been taken 
over by dictator decree and 
such men as were at work at all 
were working with fixed bay- 
onets at their backs. They did 
not know what they would be 
paid—if anything. 

I wakened briefly, soaked in 
the cold sweat of horror. 

Falling asleep again, the 
dream continued. Food riots 
had broken out all across the 
land. To restore order, military 
law had been declared and was 
in effect in every city and ham- 
let of America. 

I reported to my job as usual 
only to find the place boarded 
up and the doors and windows 
covered with military decrees. 
I went home wondering what 
was to become of us all. 

I sought someone, anyone, 
who could answer the ques- 
tion: Why? 

I found the answer in my own 
subconscious mind. It was this: 
I and people like me by the 
millions had grown careless of 
our government and of our lib- 
erties. We had elected many 
people to office who were either 
unwilling or unable to preserve 
the freedoms and the type of 
government guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United 
States. A good many of these 
people were elected not because 
we voted for them, but because 
many of us—too many—were 
just too indifferent to vote at 
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all. We had, all of us, come 
to depend upon government 
rather than on ourselves for 
practically everything in our 
daily lives. If we needed a 
road, a school or a chicken coop, 
we looked to government to 
provide it for us and gave little 
or no thought to the fact that 
government had nothing that it 
did not first take from us. Re- 
cause of this, practically all 
business was operating under 
government subsidy—but there 
came a time when there were 
no more subsidies. 

Business faltered and 
stopped. The government itself 
could not pay its operating 
costs, much less meet all of its 
obligations under its cradle to 
grave schemes, both at home 
and abroad. 

Finally, the United States of 
America was bankrupt and 
ready for receivership, which 
is to say, a dictator. I could not 
avoid asking myself the final 
question: When will stable, 
peaceful government return to 
America? The still small voice 
of my conscience answered: 
When Americans care enough 
to fight for it; when they are 
again a self-reliant people and 
depending on themselves rather 
than on government for their 
economic security. 

What a nightmare! I don’t 
want to go through that again 
even in a dream. 
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I am now wide awake but I 
am still frightened. Everything 
seems normal enough, but I 
know that the dollar is worth 
only forty-six cents and is go- 
ing down. That our national 
debt is so big that its total is 
beyond the understanding of us 
ordinary mortals. That our 
politicians are promising more 
and bigger spending on every- 
thing from public housing to 
parks and playgrounds. That 
most people think that in this 
way they get something for 
nothing; that they don’t realize 
that with every new welfare 
scheme of big government they 
lose a little more of their free- 
dom, for where government 
money goes, government con- 
trol goes along with it. 

I keep wondering if this isn’t 
about the way it all happened 
in Hitler’s Germany, Khrush- 
chev’s Russia, in China, Cuba 
and elsewhere in the world. 

Most of all I keep wondering 
whether I have had only a 
dream or was it actually a pre- 
monition. Could it happen 
here? I’m afraid the answer is 
yes—it could. 


Gordon L. Hostetter, author of this 
article, is president of The Employers’ 
Association of Greater Chicago. While 
its primary function is that of staff 
consultation with members, the Asso- 
ciation seeks to create and maintain 
a harmonious ployer-employee at- 
mosphere in Chicago industry. 
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production _ aids, 


RODUCTION’S 


ARADOXICAL 
ARAGON 


by Thomas A. Dickinson 


Conversation, music and color 
pictures—three things that are 
generally considered capable of 
retarding or even halting pro- 
duction work—are quickly en- 
abling inexperienced workers 
in Hughes Aircraft’s Tucson 
(Ariz.) plant to efficiently 
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handle unusually complicated 
assembly operations. 

Reason is that Hughes is us- 
ing a new audio-visual system 
to convert three of the don’ts 
of most assembly lines into ef- 
fective production aids. 

Developed by Applied Com- 
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worker makes complicated electronic 
assembly at an “erector set’’ work station. 
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munications Systems, Culver 
City, Calif., it employs conver- 
sation in the form of tape-re- 
corded instructions to tell each 
worker what to do; presents 
color pictures on a screen simi- 
lar to that of a portable tele- 
vision set to illustrate the 
recorded instructions; and pro- 
vides soft music, which main- 
tains a pleasant state of mind 
without encouraging the mind 
to wander, at times when the 
individual can get along nicely 
without vocal instructions. 

ACS engineers themselves 
candidly admit that this isn’t 
the ultimate solution to all 
production problems. For ex- 
ample, they say, their system 
would be of little value in 
large-scale productions where 
it is practical to have a given 
worker do nothing but tighten 
a certain bolt all day long. 

On the other hand, they con- 
tend that—by eliminating the 
need for much job simplifica- 
tion—their system can greatly 
increase efficiency in many fac- 
tories. In the manufacture of 
many types of electronic de- 
vices, for instance, they have 
found that product complexity 
and low production require- 
ments often permit maximal 
efficiency where the number of 
workers on each job is minimal. 

In using the ACS system, 
Hughes provides each worker 
with an “erector set” work sta- 
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tion—details of which can be 
changed in accordance with an 
employee’s physical limitations 
as well as the nature of each 
new job. Besides permitting 
the convenient location of 
audio-visual accessories, this 
station has a comfortable seat 
for an operator and convenient- 
ly located bins or trays which 
retain all the parts, materials, 
and equipment needed to ac- 
complish a given job. 
Fluorescent lighting and a 
cream-colored finish on the 
upper components of the sta- 
tion are features that tend to 
prevent eye fatigue and related 
visual coordination problems. 
In production, the station’s 
operator wears earphones so 
that his instructions and music 
will not be a contribution to 
the over-all factory noise level. 
Different tapes and instruc- 
tions are provided for workers 
with varying degrees of experi- 
ence on each job. In other 
words, persons with little or no 


‘experience get tapes with very 


detailed instructions and rela- 
tively little music while em- 
ployees who are familiar with 
their operational sequence will 
receive only an occasional bit 
of advice—to refresh their 
memories, so to speak—and a 
comparatively high percentage 
of music. 

Pictures viewed by each 
worker on a 5% x 8 inch Plexi- 
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glas screen are actual color 
photographs, rather than blue- 
prints which must be studied 
before they can be understood 
even by skilled personnel. 
Men or women with no pre- 
vious experience can begin turn- 
ing out acceptable work at an 
ACS station during their first 
eight hours on the job, and 
within a week their output is 
usually comparable to that of 
the most skilled employees. 
Since each person can control 
the rate at which his instruc- 
tions and pictures are pre- 
sented, the individual is not 
pressured into working faster 
than he should. However, since 
he knows he is expected to 
maintain a reasonable level of 
productivity and can conveni- 
ently do so, he has no incentive 
for dragging his feet—even 
when the boss isn’t looking. 
Because it minimizes the need 
for skill, the ACS system has 
reduced defects for Hughes as 
much as 90 per cent at the be- 
ginning of various production 
runs. Near the ends of long 
runs, when workers on any 
line could be expected to per- 





form with considerable effici- 
ency, it has maintained as much 
as 40 per cent more than a 
normal level of productivity by 
preventing or reducing time 
losses due to absenteeism, en- 
gineering changes, etc. 

Improved product quality 
alone is said to have paid the 
cost of Hughes’ ACS equipment 
in a matter of months. 

It takes about three weeks to 
teach engineers or production 
specialists how to make pic- 
tures and tape recordings for 
the new system, and in some 
cases this can greatly enhance 
the value of their subsequent 
work. 

Where only one engineer is 
assigned to develop some com- 
plicated prototype, for example, 
much important design infor- 
mation is usually stored only 
in the engineer’s head—which 
is not a very reliable vault due 
to the unreliability of human 
memory, possible changes in 
employment, etc.; but if the 
engineer makes an audio-visual 
recording of what he has 
learned, the information can 
always be accessible to the com- 
pany that paid for it. 





New Plus for Plastic 


Plastic was once considered very sensitive to heat, but scientists 
have exposed a plastic missile nose cone to temperatures up to 
20,000 degs. F. and recovered it intact—General James M. Gavin, 


U. S. ambassador to France. 
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IN 


PICTURES 


Wotta Belt—A half-mile-long 
roll of conveyor belting—a por- 
tion of the estimated 3,000 miles 
of belting the rubber industry 
will sell this year—is readied 
for shipment from The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company 
in Akron, O. The 2,500-foot roll 
is the longest continuous piece 
of belting ever produced and 
was manufactured in the com- 
pany’s calendering facilities. 











On the Beam—Radar that for 
the first time uses a “coherent 
light beam” to detect distant 
targets has been developed by 
Hughes Aircraft Company for 
use in orbiting satellites. Called 
“Colidar,’ the device marks 
the initial practice application 
of the “laser” and its nearly 
parallel light beam, which the 
company chalked up as a scien- 
tific “first” in July, 1960. In the 
photo, a company research as- 
sistant demonstrates how light 
from the laser transmitter (top) 
pulses out to target, is reflected 
back and collected by mirror 
in telescope (below). Associated 
electronic equipment on Coli- 
dar then amplifies and proc- 
esses the signal to provide data 
such as the distance and angle 
of the detected target. 














No Phonies, Please—This ma- 
chine that converts dollar bills 
into a dollar’s worth of dimes, 
nickels, and quarters, demon- 
strates how magnetic amplifier 
circuitry can “sense” and vali- 
date genuine currency. Mag- 
netics, Inc., of Butler, Pa., is the 
producer of industrial control 
equipment. The dollar bill 
changer is manufactured by the 
A.B.T. Division of Automatic 
Canteen Company of America. 
It accepts only U.S. one dollar 
bills, rejecting all phony money, 
foreign currency, and bills of 
higher denominations. About 
600 of the units now are in- 
stalled in the U.S., primarily to 
serve vending machine locations 
to provide adequate change. 
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Air Power—The AMP, a 
portable all-power-operated 
combination strapping tool, is 
shown in action unitizing truck 
wheel housing assemblies. Air 
power does all the work in this 
new tool manufactured by Sig- 
node Steel Strapping Company, 
Chicago. It engages the feed 
wheel, tensions the strapping, 
applies the seal, severs the strap 
from the coil, and disengages 
the feed wheel. The AMP’s 
pneumatic power has cut man- 
ual operations to a minimum. 
Weighing only 22 pounds, the 
AMP, with its universal sus- 
pension bracket, can be used 
interchangeably in a vertical or 
horizontal position. 
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Space Patrol 





Artist’s conception shows an orbiting patrol vehicle with its 
radar, optical, and infrared equipment scanning the earth to detect 
and track hostile ICBMs from the moment of launch. A fleet of 
144 such vehicles in circular orbits scanning the entire globe was 
proposed recently by Martin N. Kaplan, senior research engineer 
at Ryan Electronics, a division of Ryan Aeronautical Company, 
San Diego, Calif. In Kaplan’s concept, the nearest patrol vehicle 
would relay launch site and trajectory data to a central intelligence 
command, which would send interceptor vehicles stationed near 
enemy borders to overtake the ICBM and destroy it. This could 
provide an area defense inherently far more reliable than point 
defense systems so far revealed, such as the antimissile missile 
concept. Kaplan pointed out that because of the vast difference 
in closing speeds, a vehicle overtaking an ICBM would have far 
greater kill probability than an antimissile missile which would 
rise from the target area to meet the ICBM. He said the system’s 
electronic requirements are within the present state of the art. 
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Roadblock to Understanding 
(Continued from page 33) 


course, those associated with 
organization planning. The In- 
dividual’s Importance Theorem 
is of basic value; that is, the 
economic importance of the in- 
dividual as an organizational 
element varies directly with his 
family relationship to the re- 
spective organization head. 
(This theorem was well-proven 
in the southern California nep- 
otism studies of the mid- 
forties.) 

The Principle of Similarity of 
Functions may also be men- 
tioned at this point. This prin- 
ciple states that the functions 
which have similar number of 
employees should be grouped 
together. The advantages of this 
principle to the payroll people 
and publishers of organization 
charts is obvious. Currently the 
phrase “single accountability” 
is often heard in business circles. 
The significance of this term and 
its implications within the 
brotherhood of management 
often escapes the new initiate. 
This law was initially developed 
and proven by government 
planners over the past several 
years. Simply stated, it is that 
accountability to a single su- 
perior for results based on 
clearly defined delegations of 
responsibility, authority, and 
accountabilities will, in all prob- 
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ability, clearly fix the blame 
for mistakes on the individual 
responsible. This lack of cooper- 
ation among the management 
team should be avoided when- 
ever possible. 

In the area of motivation, 
only one law appears to be of 
actual significance. This is the 
Law of Equity: To encourage 
the staff or an individual report- 
ing to you to put all of the good 
will and devotion of which he is 
capable into the exercise of his 
duties. A 40 percent Christmas 
Eve layoff might be utilized. 
This, of course, may be varied 
by holiday; however, the Yule 
season appears to carry the 
greatest return. 

In summation, then, many of 
the currently followed laws, 
principles, and axioms of mod- 
ern day business have been 
listed. Should our young grad- 
uate carefully study these and 
become fully proficient in their 
use, a rather interesting future 
awaits him. A final word of 
caution: The selection of a bus- 
iness organization in which the 
practice of the aforementioned 
laws, etc. will bring success 
must be made with care. The 
author may state without fear 
of contradiction that the prac- 
tice of these axioms will bring 
almost immediate notice in the 
more successful businesses— 
success for the individual, how- 
ever, may be another story. 
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| Your Leadership is 





by Lewis B. Lloyd 


Too often we think of leadership as some rare, mysterious qual- 
ity possessed and exercised by a few fortunate men at the very 
top of the ladder; but, actually, instead of being rare and unusual, 
leadership is one quality common to all human beings. No one 
can escape being a leader any more than he can escape life. If 
you live, you lead someone in some direction. Good, bad or indif- 
ferent we are all leaders, and powerful leaders, to someone all the 
days of our lives. Likewise we are constantly being led by others. 
President Kennedy is a leader to many people; but any father is 
a more powerful leader to his son; and the newest baby leads the 
parents into a new way of living. 


Too often we get to thinking that our influence as individuals 
is too small to count. That such a thing as leadership is far removed, 
perhaps above us. Never believe that! Leadership is thrust upon 
us. It is not something to be accepted or declined. It is not some- 
thing to be won or lost. It is simply a question of what kind of 
leadership you are using this day; this hour; this minute. Good or 
bad, we exercise this most potent human quality all the days of 
our lives. 


Leadership is a sword. Use it for good or evil; for better or 
worse; for heaven or hell—but use it you must. 





Coming Your Way 
in June Issue of MANAGE 


They’re After Your Job 


Ever heard of the “Inner Six” or the “Outer Seven”? 
They’re not secret societies—in fact, they are well known 
and their purposes are clear. More prosperous than ever 
in their history, the governments and people of these 
13 foreign countries have dedicated their work force 
and economy to expansion of their industrial markets. 
These countries are mainly U. S. allies—but with low 
labor costs, highly efficient modern machinery, and 
favorable tax laws, they are snaring a large cut of Uncle 
Sam’s world markets—even capturing segments of our 
own domestic market. This story tells how American 
industry can cope with this problem. 

Two other articles also dealing with the complex 


foreign competition problem will lead a parade of pro- 
vocative stories you won’t want to miss. 





